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THE PATRIARCHATE OF ALEXANDRIA: 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 


Ek. R. Harpy, Jr. 
Berkeley Divimty School, New Haven, Conn. 


I. 


The history of the patriarchates in the conciliar period of 
church history offers interesting parallels to that of the king- 
doms and republics which had occupied the same territory in 
Hellenistic days. Like the Seleucid Empire, Antioch began with 
a leading position, which it gradually lost by secessions and in- 
ternal divisions. The Patriarchate of Jerusalem revolted from 
Antioch in the fifth century A.D. as the Jews had under the Mac- 
cabees seven centuries before, although for less serious reasons. 
As the Hellenistic rulers of Asia Minor and Greece gradually 
lost out to Macedon and Rome, so the ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
of the same area were ultimately absorbed in the Patriarchates 
of Rome and Constantinople. But the closest parallel of all is 
in Egypt. As the Ptolemies built their power on a closely knit 
and almost impregnable kingdom, from which they ventured 
forth to take their part in the high politics of the Hellenistic 
world, so the patriarchs of Alexandria, backed by the united 
support of the Egyptian Church, took a leading part in the af- 
fairs of the great church for two centuries. After generations 
of splendor, the ecclesiastical, like the civil dynasty, was subject 
to internal divisions and harassed by external interference, and 
ended its career in war and catastrophe. The major aspects of 
this story are a familiar topic in church history, but it may repay 
another survey from the special point of view of the relation ot 
church and state in Egypt. 


The Egyptian priesthood had filled a large place in the life 
of the country under the Pharaohs, and this did not diminish 
during the frequent disturbances of the Persian period. The 
policy of the Ptolemies was to attach the native priesthoods to 
them by periodic benefactions while at the same time bringing 
the temple estates and other sources of revenue under govern- 
ment control. Whatever was lost under the weak rule of the 
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later Ptolemies was more than regained by Augustus, who suc- 
ceeded to their position as titular Pharaoh. The income of the 
temples was now administered by the government under an of- 
ficial who, in spite of his title of High Priest of Alexandria and 
All Egypt, was a Roman civil servant whose duties were finan- 
cial. The priests were supported by the state, which in return 
regulated the details of temple administration. The effect on 
Egyptian paganism in its relation to the state may be compared 
to the change in the Church of France from its endowed position 
under the old regime to government support under the Na- 
poleonic Concordat. 


For two centuries and more of Roman rule Egyptian paga- 
nism retained its outward splendor and enjoyed government sup- 
port. The changes introduced by Septimius Severus and his 
successors affected Egyptian religion in several ways. The es- 
tablishment of municipalities throughout the country in 200 
A.D. seems to have involved the transfer to local hands of the 
care of the temples along with various other burdens of govern- 
ment. To the same reign, and almost to the same time belongs 
a persecution of the Christians at Alexandria, the first indica- 
tion that the Egyptian church was important enough to have 
come to the attention of the government. This persecution, be- 
fore which Clement retired and in which Origen’s father was 
martyred, was sharp but short, and apparently local. It was fol- 
lowed by nearly fifty years of peace, during which, as Chris- 
tianity spread, the vigor of paganism, and probably the interest 
of the authorities in its support, declined. In 250 the Edict of 
Decius requiring suspect persons, or perhaps all citizens, to sac- 
rifice to the gods of the state produced its results in Egypt as 
elsewhere. The Decian persecution in Egypt is known to us 
from the certificates issued to those who had sacrificed which 
are preserved among the Egyptian papyri, and from the strik- 
ing anecdotes described in the letters of Dionysius of Alexandria. 
This gentle-minded scholar is the first of the bishops of Alex- 
andria whose position and activities, as known to us, resemble 
those of the later patriarchs. Dionysius himself was arrested at 
a small town some thirty miles west of Alexandria, but was res- 
cued by the members of a wedding party who by a sudden rush 
scared away the soldiers who were guarding the Bishop. At first 
Dionysius thought these were robbers, who were only too com- 
mon in third century Egypt, but finding he was among friends 
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rode safely away. He was thus enabled to direct his own church 
and advise others during the persecution and to take a prominent 
part in church affairs for some time afterwards.’ 


It is symbolically appropriate that Decius is the last of the 
Roman emperors whose image and title as Pharaoh appears on 
Egyptian temples. He is credited with the remark during his 
persecution, that he would rather see a rival emperor set up than 
a new bishop chosen to fill the vacancy in the Roman Church. 
He might well have added that the prefect of Egypt could no 
longer secure such obedience to his orders as could the Bishop 
of Alexandria. In the following years the city of Alexandria 
was torn by civil war and ravaged by epidemics, so that Diony- 
sius was barely able to communicate by letter with the flock which 
he could not visit in person. In times of quiet he was able to re- 
sume his pastoral visits. On one of these he dealt with the 
teaching of Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, which he found widely 
prevalent among the country clergy of the Arsinoite nome 
(Fayum) in Middle Egypt. Nepos seems to be the first record- 
ed example of the simple-minded Coptic ascetic. Dionysius ad- 
mired his faith and laboriousness, his devotion to the Scriptures 
and to psalmody, but could not approve of his literal interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse and of the promises of the kingdom. 
Nepos had written a Refutation of the Allegorists, to which 
Dionysius replied with a treatise on Promises. By patient argu- 
ment he was able to convince the Arsinoite clergy of his theolog1- 
cal and critical positions, the latter of which included a carefully 
based distinction between the authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
and that of the Apocalypse. This is a remarkable episode in the 
annals of official dealings with heresy, and of equal interest to 
the historian as illustrating the authority of the Bishop of Alex- 
andria in other parts of Egypt. The local clergy were headed by 
presbyters: apparently no episcopal see had yet been established 
in the Fayum.” 


It seems best to notice here two traditions, if they may be 
called such, about the episcopate in Egypt. The first is the al- 
leged privilege of the presbyters of Alexandria of electing their 
chief, a custom known to us from a statement of St. Jerome. If 
Jerome reports an actual fact of the third century, and not mere- 
1 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, V, 40-42, 44-46. 


2 Cyprian, Epistles, 51 (55), 9. 
3 Eusebius, Keclesiastical History, VII, 21-25. 
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ly a misunderstanding of his own about the customs of episcopal 
elections, it would seem that the Alexandrian —— of that 
age, probably already representing churches which might be call- 
ed parochial, governed the church of the city as its council gov- 
erned the municipality. The well-known turbulence of the Alex- 
andrians may have led to some hesitatior in entrusting to the 
Christians of the city their customary share in the government 
of the Church. The heresy of Arius ended any special privileges 
of the Alexandrian pr esby ters, and is even supposed to have Ted 
to their being deprived of the right to preach. In any case, in 
the fourth century and later, the canonical installation of bishops 
at Alexandria, as elsewhere, was by nomination by the clergy, 
acclamation by the laity, and approval expressed in the act of 
consecration by the bishops of the province.’ 

The other tradition is that which informs us that there 
were no bishops in Egypt outside Alexandria until the time of 
Origen’s contemporary, Demetrius. Though in itself not im- 
probable, this comes to us only in the annals of the tenth cen- 
tury Patriarch Eutychius, who is a poor authority for matters 
of ancient history not otherwise confirmed. Perhaps, however, 
the fact that Eusebius knows Nepos, the anti-allegorist, only as 
‘a Bishop of those in Egypt” indicates that other Egyptian 
bishops in the early third century were merely auxiliaries or 
chorepiscopi to the bishop of Alexandria. By the end of the 
century they appear in the usual manner as bishops of cities, but 
throughout ancient times are in an unusually subordinate posi- 
tion. 

The accession of Diocletian to the Empire in 284 has given 
the Coptic Church the “era of the martyrs” which it still uses 
in its official dating. Though he is remembered as the Emperor 
of the great persecution, his governmental reorganization of 
Egypt was no less important for the future of the church. At 
his accession one might not unfairly have compared the position 
of the prefect of Egypt and the bishop of Alexandria. The im- 
perial viceroy was in a real sense the successor of the Pharaohs 
as the civil and military ruler of their realm. By 284, the au- 


4 The presence of these three elements of a canonical election is noted or their 
absence explained in the accounts of a number of Alexandrian elections from 
Athanasius on. The statement that presbyters did not preach at Alexandria is 
in Socrates’ list of divergent local customs (Ecclesiastical History, V, 22); it 
contradicts another statement in the same list about sermons on Wednesday and 
Friday, and like several other items in it may be due to a traveller’s misinter- 
pretation. 
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thority of the bishop was comparable, extending over a body of 
faithful which would soon be a majority of the population of 
Egypt and the adjoining territory to the West, and enforced for 
them by spiritual sanctions made all the stronger by their rejec- 
tion of the divinity still claimed for the Emperor. In 296-297, 
one Domitius Domitianus rebelled against Diocletian and was 
for a short time recognized as Emperor at Alexandria. The sup- 
pression of this revolt brought Diocletian in person to Egypt, 
and led to the reorganization of the country along the lines which 
he was working out for the Empire generally. Deprived of its 
special privileges and its personal relation to the Emperor, Egypt 
was divided into three provinces, and the military authority in 
each was separated from the civil. The masterful bishops of 
the fourth and fifth centuries thus had a competence much more 
extensive than that of any of the corresponding political officials, 
and a special concentration of civil and military authorities at 
Alexandria was needed when the government wished to overawe 
them. 


The persecution which began in 303 continued with vary- 
ing intensity in Egypt for some ten years. The fullest accounts 
of martyrdoms which are preserved come from the two extremes 
of the country—Alexandria and the Thebaid. This is as one 
might expect, since all movements in Egypt appear vigorously at 
the capital, while in Southern Egypt Coptic Christianity was be- 
ginning to succeed the old paganism as a tenaciously held na- 
tional religion. There is no doubt, however, that the persecu- 
tion affected all parts of the country and all classes of the popu- 
lation. Its victims varied from Bishop Peter of Alexandria, 
“the last of the martyrs,” to the strange confessor-bishops with 
Egyptian names who later showed their wounds at the Council 
of Nicaea. From it the Church emerged firmly grounded in the 
loyalty of the people, although somewhat disorganized. The 
parties which vexed the Church of Egypt after 313 represented 
potentially serious divisions at the two extremes of its member- 
ship. The Meletians as a party of rigorists claiming to be the 
Church of the Martyrs might have had the same appeal to na- 
tive Christians that the Donatists did in Africa, while Arius as 
a theologian of the Origenist schqol might have carried with 
him the more learned Christian circles of Alexandria. That the 
Meletians remained a minority and that Arianism did not really 
become an Egyptian movement at all must be ascribed largely to 
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the closely-knit unity which the Egyptian Church already pos- 
sessed, and to the spirit of independence which made it possible 
for the Church rather than its rivals to be the expression of the 
national spirit. When Athanasius came to the front ready to 
assume leadership of the Egyptian Church in its struggles, there 
was a compact body for him to lead; and as one who was out- 
standing both as a Greek theologian and as an Egyptian ascetic 
he was well prepared to lead it. 


Il. 


The century and a quarter from Athanasius to Dioscorus 
is the classic period of the Patriarchate of Alexandria; the six 
Alexandrian bishops of this period figure so largely in the church 
history and indeed the imperial history of the age that a gen- 
eral survey may suffice here. Chosen by popular acclamation 
from among the higher clergy of Alexandria (and doubtless 
actually at the nomination of that body), they were in effect a 
dynasty, well fitted to maintain the esprit de corps of the Alex- 
andrian Church. Peter and Timothy had served under Atha- 
nasius, Theophilus as deacon under Timothy ; Cyril was Theoph- 
ilus’ nephew and Dioscorus Cyril’s deacon. The special rights 
of the bishop of Alexandria over the bishops of Egypt, Libya, 
and Pentapolis were recognized by the Council of Nicaea,’ and 
were not grudged by his subordinates. They formed the basis 
of the solid support of the Egyptian episcopate which is a per- 
manent fact of the controversies of the period. Within Egypt 
the patriarch’s power not only dominated the Church, but on oc- 
casion influenced or controlled the civil authorities. 

In the early years of Athanasius (whom we are here con- 
sidering neither as a theologian nor as a leader of the Catholic 
Church, but as a figure in Egyptian history), this position was 
still being built up. The years of quiet at the beginning of his 
pontificate were spent in visitations through his diocese,® and 
when his troubles began in 335 they had the character of a for- 
eign attack on the Egyptian people. As recently published docu- 
ments have shown, Athanasius was not adverse to appealing to 


5 Canon 6. 

6 Chronicle of the Paschal Letters,*2-6: ‘‘diocese’’ in the fourth century is not 
quite as technical as in modern usage, but is rather the most dignified word for 
‘‘district’’; it is used for the territory subject to a praetorian prefect or an 
imperial viear—in the Church the area subject to an archbishop or (where there 
was none) to the synod representing one of these civil areas. 
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the civil arm (the local Egyptian military authorities) to help 
him in bringing the Meletians into line.’ Though not extin- 
guished, they survived only as a small sect which did not seri- 
ously break national Egyptian unity. It is worth noting that 
the charges brought against Athanasius at the Council of Tyre 
in 335 were violence against the Meletians and political inter- 
ference, and what finally prejudiced Constantine against him 
was the report that he had interfered with the grain-fleet from 
Alexandria for Constantinople, which for three centuries was 
to be the chief interest of the Byzantine government in Egypt. 
The two exiles of Athanasius under Constantius each required 
a special concentration of military forces at Alexandria, and 
the Arian Bishops Gregory and George received no support 
from the rest of Egypt. The third exile (356-361) was mark- 
ed by the most serious effort of the government to break the 
power of Athanasius and the most serious resistance to it. 
Five thousand soldiers attacked Athanasius and his congrega- 
tion in church; after his escape violence reigned at Alex- 
andria, and elsewhere sixteen bishops were banished and over 
thirty forced to flee. Yet even under these conditions the sup- 
porters of Athanasius recovered the churches of Alexandria for 
several months, and George had to console himself for his failure 
as a Bishop by dabbling in government monopolies. 


On the death of Constantius, Julian the Apostate was un- 
moved by the lynching of Bishop George, who had made him- 
self obnoxious to pagans as well as to Christians; but was dis- 
eusted that the people of Alexandria, once so dear to the gods, 
were now loyal to Athanasius, against whom he fulminated with 
no effect beyond driving him into the country.* Valens tried to 
revive the policy of Constantius against Athanasius in favor of 
Lucius, third and last Arian Bishop of Alexandria, but soon 
gave it up. After the death of Athanasius in 373 one more at- 
tempt was made at installing an imperialist Bishop, Lucius be- 
ing escorted by a special mission under the finance minister 
(Count of the Sacred Largesses) Magnus. The scenes of twenty 
years before were repeated to no avail; Bishop Peter withdrew 
to Rome, and returned in triumph after the death of Valens in 
377. Two generations were to pass before the imperial govern- 
7 H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (London, British Museum, 1924), 38-71 


(P. Lond, 1913-1914). 
8 Julian, Epistles, 21, 23, 24, 46, 47. 
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ment tried again to install its candidate on the episcopal throne 
of the successor of St. Mark. 


The attacks on Athanasius were technically based on politi- 
cal charges (and sanctioned by imperial edicts), rather than on 
the dogmatic questions involved. His defense therefore involves 
a certain amount of theory of Church and State. The Church 
should be free to govern itself, neither asking for imperial con- 
firmation of its decisions nor accepting imperial regulation of 
its life. The people of Alexandria (or any other church) have 
the right to choose their bishop, and it is specially obnoxious that 
bishops should be sent to them from distant places. One hears 
the voice of the patriot as well as the ecclesiastic.” 

Athanasius had, of course, battled for the Nicene faith in 
the church at large as well as for the freedom of the Egyptian 
Church. His successors, though not unskillful theologians, of- 
ten seem to have contused the defence of orthodoxy with their 
rivalry with the rising imperial see of Constantinople. our 
times the Alexandrians sailed forth to preside over the removal 
of Byzantine bishops; the geography, and sometimes the in- 
cidents, are reminiscent of the days when the Ptolemies sent out 
their fleets to control the Aegean. The grain-fleet regularly 
brought Egyptian ships to Constantinople; its sailors broke open 
the church where Egyptian bishops consecrated Maximus the 
Cynic by night in 380, and gave a triumphal welcome to Theo- 
philus when he came to pass judgment on John Chrysostom in 
403. But Ephesus was safer ground, as less under the the Em- 
peror’s eye, and itself disposed to be jealous of Constantinople. 
Here Cyril won his great victory in 431. Arriving in what 
might be called an ecclesiastical war-fleet, he threw imperial and 
papal legates into confusion, out-manoeuvered the Antiochene 
and other Eastern bishops who arrived more slowly by land, and 
soon had all points, dogmatic, administrative, and personal ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction. The acceptance of these measures 
at court required considerable distribution of the treasures of 
the Alexandrian Church among high personages, and the rati- 
fication of the Council at Rome and Antioch called for a good 
deal of explanation. Perhaps this should have been a warning 
to Dioscorus when he attempted the same tactics against another 
bishop of Constantinople and the theology he endorsed at the 
same place in 449. 


9 Historia Arianorum, 52, 74-75. 
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At home the Alexandrian bishop reigned without a rival. 
He was commonly styled pope and archbishop—the former title 
goes back to about 250, the latter (which in those days had a 
more definite meaning, since it implied superiority to other 
bishops, while papa was honorific) to the time of Athanasius. 
“Patriarch” comes in about the end of this period, and is never 
quite as official at Alexandria as the other two. To enemies of 
the Alexandrian bishop, or of any particular Alexandrian bishop, 
it came naturally to nickname him Pharaoh.”® His civil rival, the 
prefect, received some accession of status about 380. Since 
Diocletian's time, the Egyptian provinces had been part of the 
vast diocese of the East, under the comes orientis at Antioch. 
Now Egypt (in this sense including Libya, and so coinciding 
with the Patriarchate) became a separate diocese, over which 
the prefect presided with some (though not all) of the rights of 
imperial vicars. The tendency to divide provinces continued, 
and ultimately there were seven in Egypt proper—Egypt I and 
II in the western Delta, Augustamnica I and II to the east, 
Aegyptus Herculia, later renamed Arcadia, in middle Egypt, 
and Thebais I and II to the south. As the Thebaid was a fron- 
tier area, the military commander (Duke) had general direc- 
tion there; his feeble military forces were increasingly assisted 
by the fortified monasteries of the territory. At Alexandria the 
prefect, like the bishop, received an honorary addition to his 
title; he was now Augustal Prefect, and before long was simply 
referred to as the Augustal. 





The resources of the Church of Alexandria included gov- 
ernment subventions and endowments as well as the offerings of 
the faithful. It administered for the clergy and the poor of 
Alexandria a portion of the grain-tax of Egypt, and occasionally 
enjoyed special imperial benefactions—the great church of the 
Caesareum, built in the time of Constantius, was the most con- 
spicuous. By donation or otherwise the Alexandrian Church 
became a considerable landowner, at a period when landed pro- 
prietors were coming to bulk large in the life of Egypt. An edict 
of 415, intended to restrain the practice of patronage by which 
peasants or whole villages chose to be serfs of the great rather 
than unprotected small owners, gives specially favourable treat- 
ment to the churches of Constantinople and Alexandria; they 


10 E. g. Leo, of Dioscorus, Epistles, 131; Isidore of Pelusium, of Theophilus, 
Epistles, I, 152. 
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are allowed to retain what they have acquired, provided that ob- 
ligations formerly owed to the government are duly discharged." 
The monks of Nitria could on occasion come down to Alexandria 
and provide the Bishop with a fighting force; in the city he had 
the corps of parabolani, whose proper functions were to care for 
the sick and bury the dead, but who could use their strong arms 
to defend their chief or attack his supposed enemies as well.” 


At the episcopal election of 412 some supported the arch- 
deacon and some the nephew of Theophilus; in spite of the sup- 
port of the duke Abundantius, Archdeacon Timothy lost and 
Cyril was duly installed. In connection with his pontificate the 
church historian Socrates observes that the bishops of Alex- 
andria now began to press beyond their religious functions into 
secular matters—a remark he also makes of the contemporary 
bishops of Rome, with reference in each case to their suppression 
of the Novatians in their cities, contrary to the consideration 
with which these orthodox schismatics were treated at Con- 
stantinople.’ Cyril soon distinguished himself by his feud with 
the Prefect Orestes, which reflected little credit on either off- 
cial. Its victims were the Jews of Alexandria, the monk Am- 
monius, and the philosopher Hypatia. We have Cardinal New- 
man’s authority for saying of Cyril that he would not have 
wished the correctness of his theology to be judged at all times 
by his personal character. He was the last great thinker of the 
Alexandrian School and the last Alexandrian bishop to be left 
in undisturbed possession of power over the E gyptic ins, a domi- 
nating position at Alexandria, and a leading one in the general 
affairs of the Church. As an ecclesiastical politician, he at least 
had a fine grasp of what was practicable, when he could win his 
point, and when it was wiser to yield. 


On his death in 444 the precedent of 412 was reversed; the 
Archdeacon Dioscorus succeeded and Cyril's nephews were left 
in disgruntled opposition—agegravated by Dioscorus’ success in 
recovering from them money belonging to the see. The next 
seven years saw an ecclesiastical revolution; Dioscorus seemed 
to repeat Cyril’s triumph at Ephesus in 449, and then two years 
later at Chalcedon, Emperor, Pope, Antioch, Constantinople and 
apparently the whole Eastern episcopate were arrayed against 


11 Codex Theodosianus, XI, 24 
12 Cf. regulation of their number in Codex Theodosianus, XVI, 2, 42-43. 
13 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, VII, 7, 11. 
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him. Neither theologically nor politically was the catastrophe 
of 451 as complete as at first appeared, although the great days 
of the bishops of Alexandria were over. But when Dioscorus 
passed into exile none remained loyal to this cause but the bishops 
and people of Egypt, and not even quite all of them. Of the 
seventeen bishops who accompanied him to Chalcedon, thirteen 
protested that they could not subscribe its decisions until they 
had a Patriarch to lead them in doing so. But four had passed 
over to his opponents during the Council, and these now set oft 
for Alexandria to install his successor. 


III. 


For the next two centuries the affairs of the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria possess less general importance, but 
scarcely less interest. As episodes in the history of Egypt its 
religious crises are of no less moment than before. ‘The Mono- 
physite theologians were acute rather than profound and failed 
to influence the West, but were important in the East. Though 
the Church of Alexandria was now led at best by politicians 
rather than statesmen, the events its leaders influenced are of 
some importance in the general stream of Byzantine history. 
And the last period of Roman Egypt is by no means the least 
fascinating in the story of that ancient land. 

As throughout ancient history, we must distinguish be- 
tween the Alexandrians and the Egyptians. Alexandria was al- 
ways an island off the coast of Greco-Roman Egypt rather than 
part of the country. The Alexandrians of 451-640 are as much 
disposed to “descend into the streets” as ever; they are normally 
supporters of the national patriarch, but some adherents of the 
imperial Church can be found among them, or feelings among 
different groups rise so high as to bring their common cause in- 
to disrepute. The Egyptians—we may as well now call them 
Copts—gave a steadier if less exciting support to the national 
cause. A third group to be reckoned with is the Egyptian aristo- 
cracy, sometimes drawn into the orbit of court influence, but 
usually local in its interests and loyalties. From this class of 
landowners (to whom should be added the merchants of Alex- 
andria) the higher officials were usually drawn, except when 
moments of crisis led to the sending of a foreign commander to 
Alexandria. In the fourth century the rule that provincial gov- 
ernors should not be natives of their provinces had been strictly 
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followed."* It prevented the agents of the central government 
from becoming the leaders of local separatist movements, but 
invited friction and encouraged exploitation by officials who 
might hope to retire elsewhere with their ill-gotten gains. In 
the fifth century the rule became obsolete, and in the sixth there 
were even some experiments with election by the bishops and 
other local magnates. Elements of self-government and of feu- 
dalism were finding their way into the autocratic structure of 
the Empire. 


Proterius, the new Bishop of Alexandria, might, if anyone 
could, have rallied support against Dioscorus and for the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. Archpriest of Alexandria, he had been in 
charge of the Church in the Patriarch’s absence. He belonged 
to the circle from which bishops of Alexandria had been chosen 
for the last century. He was a loyal enough Alexandrian to sup- 
port vigorously and successfully against Leo of Rome the cor- 
rectness of the Alexandrian date for Easter in 455, which fell 
on a day later than those on which it was then customary to cele- 
brate Easter at Rome.’” He could count on the support of a num- 
ber of groups at Alexandria—opponents of Dioscorus inside 
the clerical body, and any who were moved by the doctrinal is- 
sue involved, the authority of the Emperor, or the two centuries 
of close connection between the Alexandrian and Roman 
Churches. There was in fact a Proterian party at Alexandria 
for the next generation. But nothing could secure the real ac- 
ceptance at Alexandria of a bishop imposed from without after 
the deposition of their own Patriarch. The imperial emissaries 
found the city in full revolt and lost two thousand men to the in- 
surgents; only reinforcements sent post haste from Constanti- 
nople were able to establish Proterius uneasily on the patriarchal 
throne. It does not appear just how things stood outside Alex- 
andria; there were a few Proterian bishops, but probably only 
passive acceptance of the situation was demanded of the rest. 

In 457 the Emperor Marcian, patron and supporter of the 
Chalcedonian Council, died; Dioscorus had already died in exile 
in 454. In the absence of the Duke, the Alexandrians elected, 
popularly but irregularly, a rival Bishop—a priest named Timo- 
thy, formerly a monk, nicknamed the Cat ( Aelurus), supposedly 


14 See list of the prefects of Egypt in the Chronicle of the Festal Letters of Ath- 
anasius. 

15 See detailed account of this discussion in C. W. Jones, ed., Bedue Opera de Tem- 
poribus (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy, 1943), 56-60. 
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from his quietly slipping from cell to cell to organize the opposi- 
tion to Proterius. In their traditional manner the Alexandrians 
moved from protest to violence; Proterius was lynched in the 
baptistry of the Caesareum. When order was restored in the 
name of the new Emperor, Leo, Timothy was banished and an 
official Bishop, also named Timothy, installed at Alexandria. 
His nicknames were Salophaciol, which is obscure but seems to 
refer to some peculiarity of headgear, and Basilicus; the latter 
is the Greek for royalist, a significant term in this connection. 
In the Syriac form, Melchite, it later became the comimon name 
for the representatives of official Orthodoxy in Egypt and Syria. 
For the next twenty years the two Timothies alternated in pos- 
session at Alexandria according as imperial policy in church af- 
fairs varied at Constantinople. Timothy Salophaciol was con- 
tent enough to retire to his monastery when his rival was in 
power, and was not disposed to force matters when in possession 
himself. This attitude won the friendship, though not the sup- 
port of the Egyptians, and brought the gentle Patriarch under 
some suspicion at Rome. 


Timothy Aelurus died first, and his place was hastily filled 
by one Peter, a former deacon of Dioscorus. He is known by 
another of these Alexandrian nicknames—in this case Mongus, 
the Hoarse, or the Stammerer. Whatever the limitations of his 
throat, he was the ablest leader the Monophysites had yet had. 
There were still enough Proterians at Alexandria to provide a 
rival claimant, in 482, in John Talaia. John lost support at court 
for personal reasons, and retired to Rome, where he ended his 
days as Bishop of Nola. The Emperor Zeno was following a 
policy of compromise, a not unnatural one in the interest of the 
unity of the Eastern Empire. Peter secured imperial recogni- 
tion as Patriarch of Alexandria on accepting the Henoticon, a 
formula of union which sidestepped the Chalcedonian decisions 
without formally renouncing them. The result was schism be- 
tween Constantinople and Rome, which mattered little in the 
East at the moment. For his complaisance Peter had to face a 
protest from the more rigid Egyptian monks and bishops, but 
met it by indicating that as for him he renounced Chalcedon as 
firmly as ever. 

Such was the situation in the Eastern Church for a gen- 
eration. Zeno was succeeded by Anastasius (491-518), whose 
sympathies were definitely on the Monophysite side. After 
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Peter a series of Alexandrian bishops bore great names without 
distinction—Athanasius II, John I and II, Dioscorus I, Timo- 
thy II]. The Church of Egypt had little to do but enjoy its 
peace and say its prayers—apparently by now struggle was 
needed to call forth any energy. Civil affairs were also uneveni- 
ful; the local magnates governed the country, and a few of them 
rose to take part in imperial affairs. But on the whole Egypt 
was quietly drifting into isolation from the rest of the Empire. 

In 518 the aged guardsman, Justin, came to the throne, and 
his nephew, Justinian, at once assumed direction of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. Imperial policy in these matters was rapidly re- 
versed; Chalcedon was again proclaimed at Constantinople, the 
schism with Rome was ended, and the Chalcedonian confession 
succeeded the Monophysite in official favour throughout the East 
except in Egypt. Timothy II peacefully succeeded Dioscorus 
II about this time, although Pope Hormisdas had suggested that 
his legate Dioscorus would be a suitable candidate for the Alex- 
andrian see. (Dioscorus knew Egyptian conditions, which may 
well mean that he had come to Rome with John Talaia.) Atter 
thirty years of ecclesiastical independence, Egypt was too hard 
a nut to crack at once. Indeed it became for a time a center for 
Monophysite refugees from other parts of the Empire. The re- 
sult was to make church life in Egypt more exciting by import- 
ing into that country disputes which had arisen among Monophy- 
sites elsewhere. 

These Monophysite divisions must not be thought of as dis- 
tinct sects; indeed the Monophysites themselves were still a 
party within the Eastern Church rather than a separate body. 
Orthodox writers sometimes list a number of subdivisions— 
partly because that is the way one writes about heresies, partly 
because their interest is in the varying degrees and manners of 
divergence of different Monophysites from the Council of Chal- 
cedon.*® At this period three groups are significant. Egypt had 
produced for herself the Acephali, out-and-out partisans who 
opposed all compromise and were ready to renounce their own 
patriarchs if they were guilty of such. After 518 two leading 
Monophysite theologians came to Egypt, and each acquired a 
following. Severus, Patriarch of Antioch from 512-518, was, 
unlike his brothers of Alexandria, a vigorous preacher and 
teacher. His theology, which ultimately became Monophysite 








16 Cf. treatment in Timotheus, De receptione haereticorum, by a presbyter of Con- 
stantinople about 600. 
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Orthodoxy, agreed with that of Rome and Constantinople in 
confessing one Christ, true God and true Man; but he broke 
with Rome and Chalcedon in refusing to recognize “‘one person 
in two natures” as a suitable formula for expressing this belief. 
In contrast Julian of Halicarnassus was more of a Monophysite 
as the term is generally understood. For him the “one nature 
of the incarnate Word” (in a famous phrase of Cyril's) could 
have left no room for the weaknesses of humanity in the body 
of Christ. In Egypt the doctrines of Severus became those of 
the official and fashionable element in the Church, and, perhaps 
as a result, Julianism was for a while the creed of the common 
man and the monk at Alexandria and the adjoining parts of 
Egypt. In the last years of Timothy, Severus withdrew from 
Alexandria to live with one of his supporters in the Delta town 
of Xois. At the time of the Patriarch’s death he was actually 
at Constantinople, where he had been summoned for one of the 
religious conferences which Justinian (Emperor since 527) took 
pleasure in convening. 


Still another influence now appears on the scene, that of 
the Empress Theodora, patron and protectress of the Mono- 
physites, as her husband was of the Catholics. When Timothy 
died, a chamberlain of her household had already arrived in 
Alexandria to urge the choice of a successor to her (and per- 
haps her husband’s) liking. Clergy, magnates, headed by the 
Prefect Dioscorus and the Duke Aristomachus, and the Cham- 
berlain Calotychius agreed in the election of the gentle and learn- 
ed deacon Theodosius, a disciple of Severus in theology. But 
when he appeared in public to conduct the obsequies of his pre- 
decessor he was met by a popular uprising, and the Archdeacon 
Gaianus, who professed himself a Julianist, soon took his place 
on the episcopal throne. All elements in Alexandrian society 
supported him—landowners, merchants, soldiers, the common 
people. Familiar scenes in Alexandrian history were reenacted; 
the Chamberlain Narses arrived with troops and full authority, 
and after severe street-fighting reinstalled Theodosius as Patri- 
arch. No one gained by this except Narses, who first won in the 
streets of Alexandria the military laurels he was later to add to 
on Italian battlefields. Gaianus was exiled to Africa, and later 
to Sardinia. Theodosius remained at Alexandria under mili- 
tary protection for about a year, and then late in 536 was in- 
vited to Constantinople, which under the circumstances had the 
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effect of acommand. He went to the imperial city, and there he 
was to remain for the rest of his life.” 


Justinian had decided on a thorough reorganization of the 
long-neglected Egyptian province. He would strengthen the 
imperial authority, and again install an Orthodox Patriarch at 
Alexandria. The former task was easier, and was carried 
through by Edict XIII, issued in 538. The Prefect became the 
Augustal Duke, with civil and military authority over the two 
provinces of Egypt; similar arrangements were made in the 
Thebaid, and probably in Augustamnica and Arcadia as well. 
Diocletian’s division of powers was definitely abandoned, as in 
many parts of the Empire at this time. In place of balancing 
civil and military authorities, Justinian seems to have followed 
a policy of balancing political and ecclesiastical, the two inde- 
pendent of each other, but almost equally subject to his control. 
There is a trace of this system in the provision in Edict XITI 
that the Bishop of Alexandria is not to issue certificates of 
asylum to fugitives from justice unless the Church will guaran- 
tee payment of their debts to the state, when finally determined.” 

Doubtless Justinian’s detailed ecclesiastical legislation was 
meant to apply to Egypt as to other parts of his realm. But first 
he must find an imperial patriarch for Alexandria. Theodosius 
was offered the position if he would conform, but refused. Jn 
his place Paul, Abbot of the Pachomian Monastery at Canopus, 
some twelve miles east of Alexandria, was found willing; he 
was consecrated at Constantinople in 537 and returned to Egypt 
for a brief and stormy pontificate. A political scandal led to his 
removal in 539. His successors, Zoilus and Apollinaris, were as 
much concerned with the imperial councils to which they were 
summoned from time to time as with the affairs of Egypt. 
Zoilus, a Palestinian monk, was removed in 551; Apollinaris, 
a former officer, remained in possession until his death in 570. 
Later accounts credit him with a massacre of the faithful as- 
sembled in church on his arrival; but the story is incredible in 
detail, and is best taken as a fictional statement of the mixed mili- 
tary-ecclesiastical character of these prelates. The authority of 
17 The best contemporary source for these events is Liberatus, Breviarium Causae 

Nestorianorum et Eutyechianorum, 20; the account in History of the Coptic 
Patriarchs of Alexandria (ed. and trans. B. Evetts in Patrologia Orientalis, I, 
[Paris, 1904], Parts II and IV), the Liber Pontificalis of the Coptie Church, 
adds interesting details, but as the official Theodosian version must be read with 


eare (455-469). 
18 Edict XIII, 9-10, 28. 
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Justinian’s bishops did not extend much beyond the churches of 
Alexandria, which were secured and kept at their disposal by 
the necessary force. Probably of more importance to Justinian 
than the spiritual leadership of the Egyptians was the control of 
the wealth of the Alexandrian Church. As far as it was ad- 
ministered by the patriarch through his oeconomus, this was 
now at the disposal of the Emperor’s nominee. Under Apolli- 
naris there was an official investigation of the management of 
this property, which shows the interest taken in it at Constanti- 
nople.’” After a while the Emperor was perhaps not unwilling 
that two such sources of power as the loyalty of the Egyptians 
to their Church and the wealth of the see of Alexandria should 
be in different hands. The Copts, of course, controlled the lesser 
but considerable resources of dioceses, monasteries, and parish 
churches outside Alexandria. 


Meanwhile Theodosius lived on at Constantinople under the 
protection of Theodora, spending much of his time in the palace 
itself. The apparent counter-policies of Emperor and Empress 
puzzled contemporaries as they have later historians. It seems 
more likely that there was some mutual agreement than that a 
family quarrel was really allowed to affect affairs of state so 
extensively. The continuation, even increase, of the backhanded 
encouragement of the Monophysites at Constantinople after 
Theodora’s death in 547 seems to confirm this interpretation. 
We need not ascribe to Justinian a deliberate plan to divide and 
rule. But he may well have calculated that, since the total sup- 
pression of the Monophysites was unlikely, it was better to keep 
their leaders in some kind of touch with himself than to drive 
them into complete opposition. In the case of Theodosius the 
arrangement worked well for both sides. Without actual dis- 
comfort, the unpopular Patriarch acquired the status of a con- 
fessor of the faith, and by the time of his death had become a 
national hero. As the ranking Monophysite prelate he was the 
formal leader of his party, and was able to send out foreign mis- 
sions. In 542 he consecrated the redoubtable Jacob Baradai, who 
reconstituted the Monophysite party in Syria and gave it some 
help in Egypt as well. Theodosius administered his patriarchate 
to some extent but, perhaps by agreement, did not consecrate 
bishops for Egypt. From Justinian’s point of view he was safer 
in Constantinople than leading an opposition at home, and year 


19 Theophanes, Chronographia, anno 6059. 
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by year the death of its prelates disorganized the Egyptian 
Church, although the ministrations of Jacob Baradai and other 
wandering Syrians saved its priesthood from extinction. One 
of the famous anecdotes of the period is the story of the rival 
missions, Chalcedonian and Monophysite, which Justinian and 
Theodora sent to the King of the Nubians. At a hint from 
Theodora the Duke of the Thebaid delayed the imperial mission 
by official red tape while Theodora’s, headed by a missionary 
bishop consecrated by Theodosius, was speeded on its way.” 
Though recounted by one of the best writers of the period, this 
story is probably not to be taken quite literally. In the first place, 
the Duke would have been a Copt himself, and already on Theo- 
dora’s side in such a question; and Justinian can scarcely have 
really expected that the Christianity of Constantinople would ap- 
peal to the Nubians as against that which prevailed in the adjoin- 
ing sections of Egypt. In any case, the Nubian mission was 
considered one of the achievements of the reign. The Romans 
and Nubians allied themselves against the intervening tribe of 
the Blemmyes, and in 543 Narses ended his military career in 
Egypt by closing the temples of Philae, which had remained open 
till then that the Nubians might descend the Nile for the worship 
of Isis. 


Justinian died in 565, and the Patriarch Theodosius follow- 
ed him in the next year. The authorities at Alexandria hinted 
that the election of a successor would not be objected to, as long 
as it was not brought to their official attention by being held 
publicly.** Though strong in the faith, the Egyptian Church was 
in administrative confusion, and nine years elapsed before a gen- 
erally recognized Patriarch, Peter IV, took office. He at once 
filled up the Egyptian episcopate, and the succession of the Coptic 
Church and its bishops has continued unbroken from that day to 
this. The government returned to its older policy of toleration 
in Egypt. The Melchite Patriarch Eulogius (581-608), friend 
and correspondent of Gregory the Great, had some success with 
gentleness where violence had failed, and built up some solid 
support for his Church in northern Egypt. The conversions he 
reported to Gregory, however, probably represented a drift of 


20 John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History, III, 4, 6-7. 

21 History of the Patriarchs, 470; as the official account, however, this history sup- 
presses the disputed election, which has been studied by W. A. Wigram, The 
Separation of the Monophysites (London, 1923), 175-179, and more profoundly 
by Jean Maspero, Histoire des Patriarches d’Alexandrie, (Paris, 1923), 212-249. 
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aristocratic elements among the Copts to the imperial Church 
rather than a serious popular movement.” In general, peace pre- 
vailed between the two divisions of the Egyptian Church. The 
Copts of Alexandria itself, who had long worshipped in secret 
chapels, were able to build a public church, the Angelion, or 
Church of the Angels, and in 616-622 the Patriarch Andronicus 
resided in his former cell there instead of in the suburban monas- 
teries where his predecessors had lived. His Melchite contem- 
porary, usually called in English John the Almoner, was notable 
for the generosity with which he distributed the great wealth at 
his command. The sobriquet Joannes Eleemon might be trans- 
lated John the Kind-hearted—certainly not by Gibbon’s John the 
Eleemosynary. John’s character was enshrined by a contem- 
porary admirer in one of the most charming of the lives of the 
saints.** The period was by no means one of general peace in the 
country. [Egypt suffered from civil disorder verging on anarchy, 
and was the scene of important fighting in the revolution which 
brought Heraclius to the imperial throne in 610. Fortunately 
in those days the state of the Church was such as to mitigate 
rather than aggravate the distress of the land. 





IV. 


Our story ends amid the series of crises which marked the 
last generation of Roman Egypt. First came the Persian in- 
vasion, before which John the Almoner fled to die in his native 
Cyprus. The Coptic Patriarch Benjamin began his pontificate 
in this period of confusion, and continued it under still worse 
conditions. When Heraclius recovered his provinces, he was 
shocked by the ease with which the Monophysites had abandoned 
their Roman allegiance, and determined on a new effort to unite 
the Churches by imperial manipulation. The scheme adopted 
was the artificial confession of one energy, or one will, in Christ, 
which won few real adherents and served mainly to annoy both 
sides. Its agent in Egypt was the Patriarch Cyrus, who was 
entrusted with civil and military as well as ecclesiastical au-. 
thority. He reconciled a few “Theodosians,” but to the Copts 
generally was little but a second Diocletian. For the first time, 
I believe, in the three centuries of imperial intervention in ec- 
22 Gregory, Epistles, VII, 37; VIII, 29. 


23 Leontius of Neapolis, Life of John the Almoner (ed. by H. Gelzer, Leontios’ 
von Neapolis Leben des heiligen Iohannes des-Barmherzigen, 1893). 
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clesiastical affairs in Egypt there was a serious attempt to se- 
cure obedience to the imperial confession throughout the coun- 
try. When the Moslem invasion came in 639 the Copts accepted 
it with passive relief if not with active enthusiasm. Cyrus had 
neither great military forces nor strong popular support behind 
him, and could only sign with dignity the surrender of [gypt, 
soon after which he died. The Caliph’s general “Amr took pos- 
session of Alexandria in succession to the long line of Roman 
prefects, and the Patriarch Benjamin returned in peace. As the 
new stage of their history began, the Copts were for a while 
more contented under the Caliph than they had been under the 
Byzantine Emperor; what happened to them afterwards 1s 
another story. 


With these events terminates the ancient history of Egypt 
and its Church. The ancient Church of Alexandria has an im- 
portant place both in the general history of Christianity and in 
the national history of Egypt. Its rise and decline 1s on the 
whole a glorious story of resistance to either pagan or officially 
Christian imperialism, and a valuable exhibition of the strength 
and limitations of a predominantly national form of Christianity. 





SWEDISH-ENGLISH RELATIONS IN NORTHERN 
DELAWARE 


NELSON RIGHTMYER 
The Philadelphia Divinity School 


Eighteenth century Delaware has one example of inter- 
church co-operation which is of interest to those engaged in such 
movements in our own day. Although the field of activity be- 
tween the Church of Sweden and the Church of England extends 
beyond the borders of northern Delaware, yet in this limited 
area all the essential characteristics of the movement are to be 
found and can be examined in some detail. Beginning as two 
separate and distinct national churches, by means of friendly 
co-operation they became one church within less than a century. 


Early in 1638 Swedish emigrants arrived on the Delaware 
and made settlements on both sides of the river. They had 
Swedish Lutheran pastors and the religious life of the com- 
munities was under the direction of the pastors. Reorus Tor- 
killus was the first of these.’ Services at the Christina settle- 
ment which was to become Wilmington were held at first in the 
fort, then a small log church was built. By 1667 a small log 
church was built at Cranehook, some short distance from the 
fort. This location was considered more advantageous for the 
Dutch, with whom many of the Swedes had married, and who 
were living at Sandhook. The Reverend Lars Lock was the 
last of these original Swedish clergy, and for some years before 
his death he was so crippled as to be incapacitated. Pastor Jacob 
Fabritius of Wicacoa (Philadelphia) assisted from time to time 
at Cranehook until he became blind. Services were held by lay- 
men after 1682. Fruitless attempts were made to have the 
Lutheran Consistory of Amsterdam provide ministers. Finally 
Charles Springer, whose mother was nurse to the Queen of 
Sweden, in company with others of the congregation, entered 
into correspondence with John Thalin, postmaster of Gotheborg, 
with regard to their spiritual difficulties. These letters were 
brought to the attention of the Royal Chancellory. 


1 Burr, N. H., ‘‘Early History of the Swedes and the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica,’’ Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII, 2. 
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King Charles XI consulted with Dr. Jesper Svedberg’, then 
Provost of Upsala Cathedral. Dr. Svedberg reminded the King 
of a number of trust funds in Hamburg which were under the 
control of the King of Sweden and which had been set aside in 
years past for the conversion of the heathen, and especially the 
Jews. Over a period of years the original trust had been lost 
sight of, and for some time past the funds had been used to pay 
the traveling expenses of a number of royal courtiers. At Swed- 
berg’s suggestion these funds were now made available for the 
traveling expenses of missionaries and for the stipend of the 
provost who was to superintend their activities along the Dela- 
ware. Pastors Andrew Rudman, Eric Bjork, and Jonas Auren 
were selected for the mission.* 

From the beginning of the revived mission the closest rela- 
tions were maintained between the English and Swedish clergy. 
It is popular in these times to explain this connection by point- 
ing to the fact that the Church of Sweden and the Church of 
England, while conforming to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, kept the historic episcopate which was in true possession 
of the apostolic succession. Nowhere in contemporary docu- 
ments has been found even the slightest allusion to such an idea 
as being the basis for intercommunion along the Delaware. 
Muhlenberg in his Journal does make the statement that this 
lack of episcopal consecration among the German Lutherans 
prevented them from enjoying the privileges of the English 
Church along with their Swedish brethren, but this one instance 
is cited in the case of the New York churches.’ No such evidence 
has been found along the Delaware. In this study I hope to 
show how close was the co-operation along the Delaware and 
how the Swedish Church in Wilmington became a member of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States. Far from resting 
upon the catholic grounds of apostolic succession, the documents 
seem to show that the co-operation rested upon the fact that both 
were national churches, both were Erastian in the practices at 
that time, and both were doctrinally latitudinarian with respect 
to church order. 

That this was true of the English Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel may be seen from the fact that not only were 
2 Father of Emanuel Swedenborg. Later Bishop of Upsala; member of the 

S.P.G. from 1712. 
3 A very full account of the episode is to be found in A History of New Sweden 


by Israel Acrelius (Philadelphia, 1874). 
4 Muhlenberg, H. M., Journal (Philadelphia, 1944—), I, 566. 
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the bishops of Upsala, Skara, and Stregnetz in Sweden made 
members of the Society, but over forty members of Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in Holland, Germany, Sweden, and 
Switzerland were made members also.” So far as the English 
were concerned this paid dividends. In Amsterdam the Burgo- 
masters set apart a site for a church “for the Interest of the Eng- 
lish Nation, the honour of its Establish’d Church and the com- 
fort of its members residing there ...”’* The same was done in 
Rotterdam and in Moscow. In Neufchatel and Geneva, the 
divine worship was made as “comformable as might be to the 
English Liturgy.” On the part of the Swedes there are a num- 
ber of references to the “National Church” and the ‘State 
Church.” 

Sailing from Dalaron, Sweden, the missionaries arrived in 
London on October 10, 1696, and were given a personal pass- 
port by the King himself. Traveling to Virginia, then to the 
head of the Elk, they arrived there on June 24. Pastor Rudman 
chose Wicacoa as his charge and Bjork took up the work at 
Cranehook. Pastor Auren’s task was to explore the situation 
and then return to Sweden with an account of the colony. 

Rudman, after about three years, was succeeded at Wicacoa 
by Andrew Sandel, but the time of the year being bad for ocean 
traveling, he occupied himself by serving the English 
churches at Philadelphia and Oxford*® as well at New Castle.’ 
Although he planned to return to Sweden, he died before he 
could do so on September 17, 1708. Some indication of the way 
the Swedes were rapidly becoming assimilated into the Inglish 
population may be seen from the fact that Bjork preached’ the 
funeral sermon in [¢nglish. Both Rudman and Bjork had been 
active in the clerical gatherings of the English clergy. When 
the clergy of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania met at 
Burlington on November 2, 1705, and sent a letter to the Eng- 
lish archbishops and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel asking for the appointment of a suffragan bishop for 
America, Bjork and Rudman were present and joined in sign- 
ing the letter. 

Bjork’s entries in the Records of Holy Trinity (Old 
Swedes) Church abound with references to his activities in the 


5 Pascoe, C. F., Two Hundred Years of,the 8S. P. G. (London, 1901), 732. 

Ibid. 

Records of Holy Trinity Church, 143 ff; Acrelius, New Sweden, 237 ff. 
Acrelius, New Sweden, 214. 

Conrad, H. C., History of the State of Delaware (Wilmington, 1908), II; 759. 
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English churches. “The first Sunday after Holy Trinity the 
13th of June, [1707] I was at the upper congregation, and on 
that occasion I preached in English in the church above l‘rank- 
fort [Oxford]...’*° On the seventh of August, 1709, he agreed 
with the English living about Christina to hold services for them 
thereafter, they being without a pastor. Both the Swedish and 
the English services were held in the morning, only a hymn 
separating them. 


I bade the congregation not to take this up wrong, but rather be glad and 
thank God for the signal grace that they so far from their Fatherland and 
under another government have yet the advantage in spiritual things, to 
have Priests who not only can serve themselves, but also the I¢nglish in- 
stead of what would seem more likely that the Swedes should need the 
help of the English. Therefore that they should grant their fellow-chris- 
tians in common with themselves, the preaching of God’s word and ad- 
ministration of His ordinances, which peradventure they may at some 
other time need of them.” 


On September 5, 1710, while Ross was in England and absent 
from his parish, Bjork was requested to preach every other Sun- 
day at Marcus Hook until a new English priest should be sent. 
But after preaching once he found his hearers so lacking in zeal 
that he refused to go again.” 


On May 18, 1711, Eric Bjork and George Ross, now re- 
turned to Chester, exchanged pulpits for the day and preached 
in each other’s churches. Pastors Andrew Hessellius and 
Abraham Lidenius arrived on the first of May of that year and 
on the twentieth all three pastors traveled to Oxford where with 
John Talbot, Evan Evans, John Clubb, John Humphreys, and 
Pastor Sandell of Wicacoa, they laid the cornerstone for the 
Church of England in Oxford. After recounting the kindness 
of Evans in introducing them to the “best people” of Phila- 
delphia and transcribing a letter from the Bishop of London 
recommending Hessellius and Lidenius to the clergy of .Penn- 
sylvania, he said, 


And we have always been counseled and instructed from Sweden to main- 
tain friendship and unity with the English, so that we and the English 
Church shall not reckon each other as dissenters like the Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists, Quakers, &c., but as sister Churches.** 


10 Hills, G. M., History of the Church in Burlington (Burlington, N. J., 1876), 122. 
11 Records of Holy Trinity, ete., 133. 

12 Ibid., 136. 

13 Ibid., 143. 
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The use of this word “dissenter” emphasises his work as a repre- 
sentative of a national church, and his objection to the other 
churches is not on the basis of their doctrine, but rather on the 
fact that they were not recognized by the state.” 


Bjork joined with John Talbot and six other English priests 
in laying the cornestone of St. Mary's Church, Burlington, on 
March 2 of the following year, after which the whole company 
journeyed to Oxford for the opening of that church. “When any 
English Church was consecrated, the Swedish Ministers were 
invited thereto. But, according to English custom, that wa 
nothing more than a church opening, inasmuch as they hold that 
no one but a Bishop can consecrate a church.” 


The Swedish Church usually conformed to the Episcopal 
system, yet the three Swedish pastors, Bjork, Rudman, and 
Sandel performed the first Lutheran ordination in America. Af- 
ter leaving the congregation at Wicacoa, Rudman had supplied 
the English churches at New Castle, Oxford, and Philadelphia. 
Then the Dutch Lutheran congregations in New York and Al- 
bany prevailed upon him to accept charge of their congregations. 
This he refused to do, desiring to return to Sweden. In his 
place he suggested Justus F ‘alkner. Falkner had been a student 
of theology in Germany, but had not been ordained before leav- 
ing Germany, and the Swedish pastors ordained him by the lay- 
ing on of hands in the Wicacoa Church in 1703. When writing 
of this event in more modern times, the usual account has been 
apologetic, based upon the absolute necessity of the time. Yet 
the Reverend Israel Acrelius, almost a contemporary of the oc- 
casion, in telling of the event in his account of New Sweden” 
gives no impression that this was anything other than a normal 
ordination. No question seems to have entered his mind as to 
the propriety of the action. 


Acrelius also records that in 1713 Anders Silvius, a school 
teacher, came to this country and it was thought that he might 


14 ‘‘Throughout the eighteenth century the kings of England were, at the same 
time, electors of Lutheran Hanover, providing for the spiritual care of their 
subjects in England through archbishops and bishops, and in Hanover through 
the Lutheran consistorium. . . . While the Royal family attended the episcopal 
services, their court attended as a rule the services of the German royal chaplain 
at the St. James’s Chapel.’? W. Muss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer 
among the Nations of the World (London, 1914), 126. 

15 Records of Holy Trinity, ete., under this date. 

16 Acrelius, New Sweden, 214. 
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be induced to fill Sandel’s place when the latter returned to 
Sweden. Upon recommendation of the pastor he was given a 
license to preach by Bishop Svedberg. ‘In the year 1714, three 
years afterwards [1.e. after Sandel’s request to return to Swe- 
den] upon Mr. Sandel’s recall home, there also came an order 
from the Bishop for him, as Provost for the time being, to or- 
dain Arvid Hernbom to the priesthood, so that he might serve 
the congregation after his departure until another appointment 
was made.’”’ The ordination did not take place because the 
young man declined the honor, but Acrelius never seems to have 
considered the right of the pastors to ordain him as anything 
other than normal procedure. 


On April 17, 1711, Eric Bjork crossed the Delaware to hold 
services for the Swedish congregations living in Jersey. There 
he found a Baptist minister by the name of Cabner, who had 
been reviling him, and for some reason which he does not men- 
tion Cabner decided publicly to apologize for the things he had 
said. After granting forgiveness for this public act of penance, 
Bjork says that “I assured him of my friendship, and at that 
time I talked with him with regard to what it was to be a Priest, 
and he acknowledged that he was not a minister as the English 
term it, but only served those of his opinion with the intention 
of building up a society.’”’* Bjork does not further elucidate 
what he means by this. It is possible that he was thinking of 
the Church as the Body of Christ and the priesthood as of 
Dominical institution, but when he compares the Church to a 
society, it appears that he was more likely thinking of a state 
controlled ministry where the clergy serve everyone within their 
legal parish in the capacity of a state official. His use of the 
term “dissenter” seems to emphasize the Erastian conception of 
the Church. 


When Pastor Naesman was recalled to Sweden he was not 
anxious to return, and there was some question as to the accept- 
ance of his successor, Pastor Parlin. ‘‘However, both stood 
under order of their gracious King and the ruling authorities— 
the one to come, the other to go.’”* And go he did. The King’s 
ruling was the deciding factor in the discussion and again points 
to the Erastian practice. 


17 Ibid., 219. 
18 Records of Holy Trinity, ete. for this date. 
19 Aecrelius, New Sweden, 257. 
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Andrew Hesselius, who succeeded Eric Bjork at Christina 
on May 1, 1713, continued the Swedish-English relationship 
carried on by Bjork. A meeting of all the English and Swedish 
clergy was held at Christina in July of that year, and beginning 
in July, 1720, he preached at St. James’, Whiteclay (¢ ‘reek, every 
third Sunday and supplied at the E nglish Church at Appoquin- 
imy. In the Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church 
there are a number of instances recorded of baptisms in both 
churches having been performed by Hesselius. As a result of 
these ministrations, the Reverend David Humphreys, Secretary 
of the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
wrote to Hesselius on May 8, 1721: 


Revd. Sir: 

The society for the propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts have 
received a representation from the clergy in Pennsylvania, setting forth 
the good services you have done by reading prayers and preaching in the 
several vacant churches in Pennsylvania, and have ordered me to acquaint 
you that in consideration of your past labours they have presented you 
with the sum of 10 pounds for which you may draw on their treasurer. 
They have also agreed to allow you ten pounds per annum in case you 
perform Divine service and preach in the English language in the several 
vacant churches in Pennsylvania, at least twenty times in one year, and 
transmit over hither, proper certificates thereof. 


I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 


David Humphreys, 
Secretary.”° 


Hesselius and Lidenius were called back to Sweden in 1723, 
and the English clergy, George Ross, John Humphreys, and Wil- 
liam Becket, wrote to the S.P.G. in April of that year telling of 
the work these Swedish pastors had done in supplying services 
in the vacant English churches of the province with the result 
that thirty pounds was given them upon their arrival in London. 


The Rev. Samuel Hesselius, who had come to this country 
in 1719 and who had been serving at what is now Conshohocken, 
succeeded his brother Andrew at Christina. He too continued 
to serve English churches but was not so successful in keeping 
his Swedish congregations happy, for they accused him of neg- 
lecting his Swedish work for the benefit of the English. In 1729 
he was reprimanded by the Provost of Fahlun for this neglect, 


20 Ibid., 282. 
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among other things. He was successful in clearing himself of 
this charge, but that very fact that it was brought before the 
authorities shows the extent to which the Swedish clergy minis- 
ered among the English. A number of affidavits were sent to 
Sweden to help him in his difficulties. One of these, signed by 
Archibald Cummings, rector of Christ Church in Philadelphia, 
and Commissary to the Bishop of London in Pennsylvania, 
pointed out that it was much to the credit of Hesselius that he 
took pity upon the English and served them, thus keeping them 
from infidelity and “enthusiasm.” As a result of this and other 
letters written by the English clergy, Hesselius was reinstated 
in the good graces of the home authorities, but he perhaps de- 
cided that he would fare better in his homeland where ecclesias- 
tical matters were more stable and where dissenters were un- 
known. Accordingly, he left Christina Church late in 1731 or 
early in 1732 and was succeeded by John Eneberg on the tenth 
Sunday after Trinity, 1733. While most of the names appear- 
ing in the list of baptisms, marriages, and burials for his time 
are Swedish, as would be expected, it is interesting that there 
are but seven marriages in the year 1733 and he made the nota- 
tion after them, “All these are English.”** The register also has 
several notations showing that the Anglican clergyman, George 
Ross, officiated occasionally in the absence of Pastor Eneberg. 

The Reverend John Eneberg had been in this country some 
years before becoming pastor of the Christina congregation. 
He had been ordained in London by Magister Norborg, pastor 
of the Swedish church there, and while he did not have episcopal 
ordination, he seems to have been fully accepted at all times as 
a member in good standing in the Swedish Church. We have 
seen that he performed a number of English marriages at Chris- 
tina, but Acrelius says that Eneberg found it difficult to preach 
in English and so did little of that. The marriages were, of 
course, a more profitable function of his ministry among the 
English. In writing of salaries Acrelius said, “The remainder 
of the salary comes from burials, which are six shillings, and 
English marriages, which pay twelve shillings. The last named 
are not only an uncertain income, but also disagreeable, in con- 
sequence of various troubles which follow them.” 


The Reverend Peter Tranberg who succeeded Eneberg in 


21 Records of Holy Trinity, ete., 327. 
22 Ibid., 358. 
23 Acrelius, New Sweden, 261. 
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August, 1742, had none of his difficulties with the English lan- 
guage and so was quite willing to be of service to the Anglican 
congregations. Immediately after his arrival, he called the 
Christina congregation to a meeting at which he asked them how 
far they wanted him to go with regard to the English. It was 
agreed that Swedish should be the language of the morning ser- 
vice, but that the afternoon service might be in English “‘inas- 
much as they now had so many English around them who would 
otherwise have no church-service, and some who did not under- 
stand Swedish were the descendants of Swedes”’.** Tranberg al- 
so officiated and administered the sacraments to the German 
congregation at Lancaster as well as at the English churches in 
Whiteclay Creek and Concord. These English churches he at- 
tended once a month, sometimes on Sundays but more often on 
week days. When he died on November 8, 1748, both English 
and Swedish clergy officiated at his funeral and two sermons 
were preached, one in Swedish and one in English, by clergymen 
of these respective churches. 

The Reverend Israel Acrelius was appointed in his place 
and made Provost of all the Swedish clergy along the Delaware. 
When he arrived in 1749 he found that the Swedes were so 
rapidly becoming assimilated in the English majority among 
whom they were living that the principal members of the con- 
gregation apologized for the poor quality of Swedish spoken 
among members of the congregation. So far was the mother 
tongue forgotten that Acrelius found it advisable to keep the 
church records in English. Acrelius tried to revive interest in 
the Swedish language, but so strong was his predecessor’s tradi- 
tion that he was soon forced to hold services in English in Chris- 
tina church with the result that English families from the neigh- 
boring districts of St. James’, New London, Marlborough, Mar- 
cus Hook, and New Castle began to frequent his services. This 
influx of English families caused the older Swedes to grumble 
that they were being forced out of their own church. A solu- 
tion was finally arrived at whereby Acrelius held English ser- 
vices in Christina church but once a month. The elders of the 
Swedish church, however, agreed to pay his traveling expenses 
so that he might visit the English congregations at other times 
in order to prevent the English from disrupting the Swedish 
schedule of services at Christina.” 


24 Ibid., 261. 
25 Ibid., 304. 
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As early as 1733 the German Lutherans about Philadelphia 
attempted a union with the Swedish Church but this was dis- 
rupted by the coming of Pastor Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
This attempt was revived in 1744 and again failed, because this 
time the Swedes were unwilling to give up their “usages,” 
since the Swedish pastors were now in the minority and would 
be outvoted in meeting, and because the Swedes were of the 
opinion that the Germans were trying to get possession of the 
Swedish land and money. This lack of organic union did not 
prevent them from fraternizing, however. While Acrelius was 
pastor of Christina he recorded a joint meeting of the Germans 
and Swedes. 

On the 4th Sunday after Easter, May 12th, a meeting of clergy was held 
at Christina, when there were present: Mr. Senior, minister of the Ger- 
man Lutherans; Herr Henric Muhlenberg, Herr Matthias Heinzelman, 
pastor extraordinary of the German Church in Philadelphia; the pastor of 
Wicacoe, Magister Olof Parlin; pastor in Racoon and Pensneck, Herr 
Eric U nanders, but Herr John Abraham Lidenius, preacher extraordinary 
in our communion was not present, but remained at home up at Manatha- 
nim, although he was given notice of the meeting in good time and this was 
the sixth time in succession that he had been absent from our yearly meeting. 
We received the Lord’s Supper together on Sunday. 

On Monday the Germans held Divine service for the German people who 
lived in the vicinity and administered the Lord’s Supper. The remainder 
of our meeting was spent in conversation on various matters of conscience 
which often came up in all our congregations.*® 


Shortly thereafter Acrelius and Thomas Thomson, mis- 
sionary at Chester, had an exchange of letters over the former's 
ministrations at Marcus Hook. Thomson accused Acrelius of 
encroaching on his parish, but after an exchange of letters 
Acrelius suggested that the cause for difference would be re- 
moved and Thomson apologized for the manner in which he 
had written to Acrelius.** This is the only case which | have been 
able to find of any kind of differences between the English and 
Swedish clergy. 

Eric Unander succeeded Acrelius in 1755 and while few 
references are found to his ministrations among English church- 
men, one of the few is highly significant. At a parish meeting 
on November 13, 1758, it was agreed that the old practice with 
respect to burials should be continued, i.e. that none should be 
buried in the churchyard except members of the Swedish and 


26 Records of Holy Trinity, ete., 45. 
27 Ibid., 458-461. 
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English churches. Although the number of references to 
Unander’s officiating in English churches are few, he must have 
continued the practice of his predecessors, for upon his return 
to Sweden he carried a number of letters to the S.P.G. which 
recommended him for the usual stipends.” 

Andrew Borell, who was Unander’s successor, has very 
little material to show for his seven years other than records of 
illness and his final burial in the churchyard on April 5, 1768. 
Lars (or Lawrence) Girelius was the next and the last of the 
Swedish pastors at Christina. He continued the practice of 
preaching in English in the Christina Church and of officiating 
in English churches in the neighborhood. During the years 
1776 and 1777, two companies of militia soldiers were quartered 
in the church and services were discontinued until the eighth of 
September of the latter year when Pastor Girelius was ordered 
by the British Colonel, McDonald, to preach to the troops.” 

Dr. Alfred Lee, the first bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Delaware, in an episcopal charge which was printed under the 
title of “Our Centenary,” made the statement that Charles Hen- 
ry Wharton was the first Episcopalian rector of Trinity (Old 
Swedes or Christina) Church, and this statement has been re- 
peated a number of times by more recent writers who followed 
Bishop Lee. Of recent years this was found in Dr. Pennington’s 
“The Diocese of Delaware” in the Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church;" but there appears to be no con- 
temporary record to substantiate this statement. A careful read- 
ing of the Bishop's work shows that he was aware that his es- 
say was based upon insufficient source material. However, be- 
cause his work is so often used as source material, it is necessary 
to follow the records of Old Swedes Church rather closely in 
order to understand the exact steps by which this Swedish church 
became an Episcopal congregation. 

On April 5, 1779, Pastor Girelius announced to his con- 
gregation that he had permission to return to Sweden and that 
he:intended to do so.** On the next day he sold much of his furn- 
iture and household furnishings. His return was necessary, he 
said, because money in this country had so far depreciated that 
28 Ibid., 438. 

29 S.P.G. MSS., B, 21, No. 301, No. 302, No. 303. 
30 Records of Holy Trinity, ete., 483-4. 


31 Volume V, Number 1, p. 4. 
32 Records of Holy Trinity, ete., 501. 
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he could no longer support his family on the stipend provided by 
the congregation. Within a few days the church wardens at- 
tempted to persuade him to remain with them and he promised 
to do so if they would provide a stipend of 200 pounds. Ap- 
parently this was promised; but on April 1, 1782, he again an- 
nounced to the congregation that he had renewed permission 
from the King of Sweden to return to his native land and in- 
formed the congregation of the new arrangements made by the 
King with respect to the supplying of the Swedish missions in 
the future. The new regulations placed upon the congregations 
the responsibility of providing missionaries with traveling ex- 
penses between this country and London, the King assuming 
the responsibility between London and Sweden. It is worthy of 
notice that as soon as this country became independent, the King 
of Sweden would only provide missionaries as far as the domains 
of the King of England. The salary for the provost was to be 
abrogated. 


On the eighteenth of the month the vestry met to decide 
what to do concerning these matters and expressed the hope that 
Girelius would not leave them; but said that if he did, they would 
provide the passage money for a new man who they hoped 
would be tolerably conversant with English. They also demand- 
ed that the new pastor must be content with a stipend of 100 
pounds. 


The annual election of vestrymen was held on May 6, and 
Girelius is recorded as rector. The same holds true on May 2, 
1785, and again a letter is read from the Archbishop giving the 
missionaries permission to return to Sweden. This caused the 
congregation to seek a change in their charter from the State of 
Delaware “thought necessary on account of the altered condi- 
tion of the congregation in regard to calling a minister.” As 
a result, the church’s colonial charter of 1759 was amended on 
February 7, 1795. The principal changes were: 


1. The corporation title was changed from “the Swedes Lutheran Church, 
called Trinity Church in the Borough of Wilmington” to “the vestry- 
men and church-wardens of the Swedes Lutheran Church called Trinity 
Church in the Borough of Wilmington.” 

2. A rotating system of electing vestrymen was put in force. 

3. The vestrymen and churchwardens were authorized to choose and ap- 
point for one year, and from year to year, a pastor or preacher provided 


33 Ibid., 518. 
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he be ordained according to the Lutheran or Episcopal Church and 
hold the faith of the same. 

4. The preacher or minister was given membership in the vestry, but only 
with regard to matters of the discipline and spiritual concerns of the 
church. 

5. Certain amendments were added concerning the sale of lands to speci- 
fied individuals. 


Under the provisions of this amended charter a new vestry 
was elected on March 2, 1795, and five days later they met and 
organized themselves as provided in the charter. They then 
elected the Reverend Joseph Clarkson as their pastor for the 
coming year. Clarkson had been ordained by Bishop White and 
was the first assistant to serve under Dr. Nicholas Collin, the 
last Swedish pastor of Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia (Wica- 
coa Church). He served under Dr. Collin from 1787 until 
1792."" In 1792 he began to officiate at Trinity, Wilmington, and 
continued until 1799.° His election at this time was merely in 
conformity with the provisions of the new charter and was re- 
peated annually. 


There is no notice of Charles Henry Wharton having been 
appointed to serve the congregation, nor is there any vacancy 
when he could have served between Girelius and Clarkson. 
Wharton had been a Jesuit priest and had become an Anglican. 
His first charge was Immanuel Church, New Castle. After his 
resignation from that charge he did live in Wilmington, and it 
may be that his occasional services in that church gave rise to the 
idea that he was the first Anglican rector, but there is no record 
to prove this was so. In August of 1786 he baptized the infant 
son of Pastor Girelius. He also officiated in July of 1790, but 
he does not seem to have had access to the parish books, for in 
May, 1792 there is this notation: 

John, born September 21, 1792, baptized some short time after by the Rev. 


_Dr. Wharton, Dr. Girelius being gone, and now recorded by Rev. Mr. 
Clarkson at the desire of the parents, who are Hance Naff, jr. and Mary. 


This gives us the approximate date of Dr. Girelius’ re- 
moval and, together with one other baptism, shows that Dr. 


34 Old Swedes, Philadelphia had a similar provision from an earlier date and it 
may be of some significance that Dr. Collin from the time of the new Philadelphia 
charter always had Episcopalians for his assistants, although he never allowed his 
churches or himself to become officially connected with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Hotehkin, S. F., Early Pennsylvania Clergy, 67; Records of Holy Trinity, ete., 
526; Burr, ‘‘Early History,’’? 128; Clay, Annals of the Swedes, 175. 
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Wharton did give an occasional service, but after September, 
1792 until 1797 all the baptisms are by Joseph Clarkson with 
one exception. 

In the case of marriages we find Dr. Wharton’s name ap- 
pearing on November 5, 1786, when he was married to Miss 
Mary Weems, but this is the only instance of his name appearing 
in the register. Beginning with the year 1767 all the marriages 
are listed as having been solemnized by Girelius until we find 
the notation “Marriages which have been Celebrated in This 
State (Delaware) Agreeably to the Laws of the same Respect- 
ing Marriages, by Joseph Clarkson.’’** The only possible period 
during which Wharton could have officiated was from May, 1791 
to May, 1792, and for this there is no record. 


It was during this period that Dr. Wharton was serving as 
head of the Wilmington Academy, and it was at this time that 
he was so very active in shaping the affairs of the newly organ- 
ized Protestant Episcopal Church. If he had been in charge of 
Trinity Church, it seems that he would have been present at the 
Convention which met at Dover, December 3, 1791. But his 
name does not appear among the list of those present.*’ Joseph 
Clarkson was present at the Convention which met in Dover, 
December 18, 1792, and is listed as rector of Trinity Church. 
He gave parochial statistics for the period from September 25, 
1792 until the date of the convention. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed that he became rector at that time. 

Now from this survey we may see the representatives of 
two national churches fraternizing under the directions of their 
respective superiors. This resulted in actual intercommunion, 
and as the Swedish population was assimilated by the more nu- 
merous English group, the Swedish clergy were forced to con- 
duct services in that language as well as in the mother tongue. 
Swedish customs gradually gave way to English customs and 
this was expedited by the grants made to the Swedish clergy for 
officiating in English churches. The Revolution caused the Eng- 
lish Church to break with the home country. Both lack of new 
migrations and the fact that under the new Constitution there 
was no possibility of developing a national church caused the 
King of Sweden to lose interest in a group which, while it owed 
its origin to Sweden, had by this time become Americanized. It 


36 Records of Holy Trinity, ete., 765. 
37 Clergy without congregations were not given seats in early conventions. 
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was therefore natural for the few Swedish churches along the 
Delaware to unite with some larger group. Whether they were 
to unite with the German Lutheran or the American Episcopal 
Church was, so far as present records show, a mere matter of 
chance, rather than of planning. The Swedesboro Church did 
calla German Lutheran to be their pastor, but when he declined 
the position, an Episcopalian was called. If there was any one 
person who inclined the Swedish churches toward the Episcopal 
it was Dr. Collin, who regularly employed assistants in Episcopal 
orders, but there is no evidence from church records to show 
that this was based upon a theory of order; rather it seems to 
have been a matter of convenience. On the basis of the records, 
a historian can do none other than acknowledge this fact until 
some more definite record turns up. 

Until 1816, Holy Trinity congregation had no lay delegates 
in the Conventions of the Episcopal Diocese of Delaware. It 
was represented each year by its Episcopal rector who made his 
statistical report year by year, and when the lay delegation did 
appear in 1816, no special notice seems to have been taken of 
that innovation. Bishop Claggett of Maryland performed the 
first Anglican confirmation service in Old Swedes Church, but 
this was purely a congregational matter—arranged for by the 
congregation, which paid the expenses of his visitation. 











THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 1814-1860 


ELIZABETH TWADDELL 
Madison, Wisconsin 


In 1825, at the founding of the American Tract Society 
in New York, its leaders declared that with this event began “a 
new era in the history of the American churches.” Ten years 
earlier, American Protestants had formed the American Bible 
Society for the purpose of publishing and distributing the Bible 
“without note or comment.’ Beyond this single endeavor, they 
felt, sectarian loyalties made common missionary effort impos- 
sible. But now, the co-operation in the new Tract Society “of 
various local institutions, and of Christians of different de- 
nominations” heralded an era of harmony among the churches, 
and of unity in the national body politic. More than this, 
churchmen and philanthropists believed that through the agency 
of the Tract Society, and of other benevolent organizations of 
national scope, the force of a united Protestantism would speed- 
ily evangelize America and the world.’ 

The founders of the Tract Society were not alone in their 
faith; in early nineteenth century America the organization of 
individual evangelical activity was the universally recognized 
panacea for the ills and sins of the world. From the period of 
the Great Revival at the turn of the century, workers “for 
Christ’s Kingdom” had institutionalized their enthusiasm in mis- 
sionary and benevolent societies. [By the twenties the success of 
these local efforts suggested the possibility of national organiza- 
tion. Leaders in the movement, holding dear the ideal of ‘‘Chris- 
tian union among all good men,” urged that “‘our benevolent op- 
erations should combine and consolidate as much as possible, and 
yet be simple ;” thus they would be “easily managed and become 
mightily efficacious.”* With these monopoly advantages in mind, 
they established not only a national tract publishing society, but 
also union missionary boards for both the foreign and domestic 
fields, and similar national institutions to promote temperance, 
Y American Tract Society, New York, The Address of the Executive Committee of 

the Almerican Tract Society to the Christian Public: together with a brief ac- 
count of the formation of the Society, its Constitution, and officers (New York, 
1825), 7-11. 


2 William A. Hallock, ‘‘ Light and Love.’’ A Sketch of the Life and Labors of the 
Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D. (New York, 1855), 188-89. 
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establish Sunday schools, convert the Jews, and to work in many 

other ways for moral improvement. The resultant system of 

co-operating societies operated like ‘‘a vast engine” to force on 
the attention of Americans the interests of revivalistic religion 
and religious philanthropy.° 

Gaining their strength from the consolidation of the earlier 
local and sectional organizations, the national benevolent. so- 
cieties were new creations, not in purpose or in method so much 
as in the extent of their membership and influence. This con- 
tinuity of method and purpose was particularly evident in the 
history of the Tract Society, which in its national form carried 
forward a movement begun twelve years earlier in Congrega- 
tional New England. In May, 1814, Professors Ebenezer Port- 
er, Moses Stuart, and Leonard Woods, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, joined by clergy and laymen of nearby Boston, Salem, 
and Newburyport, announced the organization of a New Eng- 
land Tract Society, whose purpose was to direct and combine 
“all the energy and activity which can be brought into operation 
in this cause.”” These Congregational tractarians planned to 
limit the work of their Society to the publication of tracts ‘‘cal- 
culated to receive the approbation of serious Christians of all 
denominations.’* The tracts were to be both cheaper and of bet- 
ter quality than those put into circulation by the independent ef- 
forts of the small village societies then active in New England; 
the N.E.T.S. founders hoped that they would thus relieve these 
societies of the ‘inconvenience and expense” of publishing their 
own tracts.” 

An Executive Committee, headed by the Rev. Jedidiah 
Morse of Charlestown, selected the tracts, and directed their 
printing in the “bookstore” at Andover. For the circulation of 
their publications the Committee relied on the volunteer efforts 
of interested individuals and village tract societies. Within a 
short time, however, they found it necessary to establish a num- 
ber of “depositories” as outlets for the N.E.T.S. publications. 
In these towns a storekeeper, bookseller, editor, or minister un- 
3 The Religious Intelligencer (New Haven, Conn.), X (1825-26), 810. 

4 American Tract Society, Boston, Constitution of the American Tract Society 
instituted at Boston in 1814 (5th ed., Andover, 1823), 2. The account of the New 
England Tract Society is taken from the Annual Reports of the Society, and two 
pamphlets: 4 Brief History of the Oraanization and Work of the American 


Tract Society instituted in Boston, 1814 (Boston, 1855); A Brief His- 
tory of the American Tract Society, instituted at Boston, 1814, and its relations 


to the American Tract Society at New York, instituted 1825 (Boston, 1857). 
5 Brief History, 1855, 5. 
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dertook to sell the tracts; the Committee allowed such “agents” 
a 10 per cent commission on their sales. Tract societies and 
other “Religious and Charitable Societies, or any Association 
of persons for the reformation of morals, or the suppression of 
vice” bought tracts at cost, ten pages for a cent, as did also regu- 
larly enrolled members of the N.E.T.S. These members paid 
annual dues of two dollars, or twenty dollars for a life member- 
ship, and once a year, in May ‘“‘on the Monday preceding the 
General Election,” they assembled in Boston to elect officers and 
to hear the Annual Report.° 

For the first few years of its existence, the N.E.T.S. did 
not prosper. This was due both to the general decline of re- 
ligious interest, following the revivals of the first decade of the 
century, and also to poor business management. The custom of 
allowing to agents and tract societies the privileges of unlimited 
credit and of returning unsold tracts resulted in serious financial 
loss. By 1819 “the concerns of the Society were ... ina state 
of much embarrassment” and “the publication of Tracts... al- 
most suspended.’ In this year, with the resignation of Jedidiah 
Morse, the management of the Society fell largely into the hands 
of the pastor of South Andover parish, the Rey. Justin Ed- 
wards. 

Self-possessed and temperate in manner, Edwards was a 
far more efficient administrator than the hot-headed Morse. He 
believed firmly that by the methods of organized benevolence 
united Christian effort could achieve the “renovation of the 
world.’”* To this end it was important that tracts presenting the 
truths of revealed religion should be distributed far beyond the 
borders of New England; and the distribution should be both 
systematic and thorough. In the fall of 1819 Edwards employed 
the Society’s first General Agent, a young Seminary graduate, 
who travelled through New England, New York, and lower 
Canada, preaching the tract cause, collecting funds, and organiz- 
ing new tract societies as auxiliaries of the N.E.T.S.° During 
the following years, profiting by the interest aroused in the *Sec- 
ond Great Awakening,” as well as by Edwards’ devoted leader- 
ship, the N.E.T.S. Committee built an annual circulation of al- 
most 500,000 pamphlets. By 1823 the Society held clear claim 


6 <A. T.S., Boston, Constitution, 3. 

7 N.E. T.S., Sixth Annual Report, 1820, 2. 

8 N. E. T.S., Seventh Annual Report, 1821, 12; ef. Hallock, Edwards, 102, ff. 
9 N.E. T. S., Seventh Annual Report, 1821, 1-3. 
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to national preeminence, and in that year, by action of the Mass- 
achusetts legislature, it became the American Tract Society.” 


At this time the General Agent was William Allen Hallock,” 
another Andover graduate, a young man of great energy and 
persistence. During 1823-24 he made long tours, often on foot, 
through New England, and southward to New York, Baltimore, 
and Washington. In this way he met the leaders of other tract 
publishing societies, particularly those of the New York Re- 
ligious Tract Society. Founded some years earlier than the 
N.E.T.S.,” this latter Society had grown more slowly; in 1824 
it was second in the nation, maintaining an output of tracts about 
half that of the Andover Society. However it remained largely 
local in organization and in financial basis, as its directors had 
made no effort, as had the N.E.T.S. Committee, to build a na- 
tional network of contributing auxiliary societies.’ In the 
winter of 1824 the New York tractarians proposed that the 
American Tract Society, as the truly national institution, should 
move its headquarters to New York." 


The Executive Committee at Andover heard this proposal 
without enthusiasm. Some New England divines felt that ‘the 
evangelical doctrines which they regarded as best adapted to 
promote the conversion of sinners, revivals of religion, and ex- 
perimental as well as practical piety” were slighted or denied by 
clergymen in other parts of the country.’” Behind the problem 
of reconciling diverse doctrines was the inertia and conservatism 
of an established institution. The influence and many of the 
temporal interests of the patrons of the Andover Society were 
“inwoven with its existing operations.”’® To these objections 
W. A. Hallock opposed a vigorous denial. Only the influence 
of Justin Edwards, he argued, made “the Society more safe as 
to the evangelical character of its Tracts than if located in the 
city of Boston or New York.” And Edwards himself supported 
the move. Moreover, from the practical point of view, there 
10 Private and Special Statutes of Massachusetts, VI (1822-30), 123, Chapter 49. 
11 For his lifelong career in tract work, see Mrs. H. C. Knight, Wemorial of the 
Rev. William A. Hallock, D.D., First Secretary of the American Tract Society 
(New York, n.d.). 

12 Probably in 1812; although there was organized tract work in New York even 
earlier, cf. Brief History, LS57,. 4s 

13 Comparative statistics pub en in The Religious — neer, IX (1824-25), 

14 Brief History, 1857, 22-23; ef. Knight, Hallock, 

15 Brief History, 1857, 37.38, 

16 Address by Gardiner Spring, published in The Religious Intelligencer, IX (1824- 
or 726 yd 
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was no comparison between Andover, an inland country village, 
and the advantages of New York, the center of national com- 
merce. A publishing house in New York could print and dis- 
tribute tracts ‘‘at so cheap a rate and in such quantities as to 
meet the demands of the nation”; Hallock felt that “the con- 
centration of tract work in New York was what God designed." 


Although he failed to convince a majority of the Society 
of the wisdom of the move, Hallock did gain permission to meet 
and talk with the New York tract committee. In the great com- 
mercial emporium he found his enthusiasm equalled by that of 
the little group of clergy and laymen who met “almost daily” for 
prayer and discussion of the tract cause. Impetuously, Hallock 
threw in his lot with theirs, and planned with them the organiza- 
tion of a second American Tract Society.” 


In New York the original impulse for a consolidation of 
the tract societies had come from lay “officers and friends to 
whom God had given large means’—Arthur Tappan, Moses 
Allen, James C. Bliss, Richard T. Haines, and others deeply in- 
terested in benevolent activity of all kinds. Prominent clergy- 
men of several denominations, particularly the Presbyterian 
Gardiner Spring, the Baptist Charles Somers, and James Mil- 
nor of the Episcopal Church, gave whole-hearted support. Join- 
ed by Hallock, and with the cordial approval of Justin Edwards, 
these New Yorkers proceeded to announce the formation of a 
national, non-denominational tract society, and to collect funds 
for the building of a Tract House. They felt that, given this 
assurance of the permanence and success of the new venture, 
the A.T.S. in Massachusetts would more willingly co-operate.” 


Such proved the case. In May, 1825, representatives of 
evangelical tract societies throughout the country met in New 
York, and, charter members of the new A.T.S., they approved 
its Constitution, and elected officers. A few w eoks later Hal- 
lock, Secretary of the new Society, with Spring, Milnor, and 
Somers of its Executive Committee, journeyed to Boston for the 
annual meeting of the older organization. Infected by the spirit of 
national union, the members of the Massachusetts A.T.S. unan- 


17 Knight, Hallock, 33-35; A. T. S., New York, Records from the Life of S. V. S. 
Wilder (New York, 1865), a1. Wilder was the first President of the A. T. S., 
New York. 

18 Knight, Hallock, 36-37. 

19 Records from the Life of S. V. 8. Wilder. 230-231. 
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imously agreed to silence their presses and, as the New Eng- 
land Branch of the New York Society, to distribute through 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, tracts 
published in New York. 


Through the publication and distribution of religious tracts, 
the New Yorkers and New Englanders who thus joined in form- 
ing the national Tract Society hoped to “diffuse a knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, and to pro- 
mote the interests of vital godliness and sound morality.”” The 
power of tracts in making men “wise to salvation,” in conver- 
sion, and the promotion of revivals, they felt had been amply 
demonstrated by the experience of previous years. It remained 
only to concentrate this power through efficient organization. 
Being practical visionaries, the founders of the A.T.S. organ- 
ized its administrative machinery as carefully and soberly as one 
of their own commercial or industrial enterprises. To avoid 
the editorial difficulties presented by the varying denominational 
beliefs of the Society’s members, they agreed on a precisely- 
stated summary of the “great doctrines in which all harmon- 
ize.” Guided by this thoroughly Calvinist platform, a Pub- 
lishing Committee of six clergymen, representing the Baptist, 
Episcopal, Dutch Reformed, Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist™ denominations, edited the Society’s publications. No 
tract could be issued without their unanimous:approval. With 
the Publishing Committee, two business committees of laymen, 
constitutionally unlimited in their control of the affairs of the 
Society, constituted the Executive Committee. Members of all 
the committees were elected by a board of thirty-six directors, 
20 Various accounts of the final steps in the organization of the national Society 

are in Records from the Life of S. V. S. Wilder, 237-41; Knight, Hallock, 39; 
A. T.S., New York, Addréss of the Executive Committee, particularly 17-22; and 
Brief History, 1857, 26-36. 

21 Article I, Constitution of the American Tract Society, Address of the Executive 
Committee, 23. 

22 ‘*Man’s native sinfulness—the purity and obligation of the law of God—the 
true and proper divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ—the necessity and reality of 
his atonement and sacrifice-—the efficiency of the Holy Spirit in the work of re- 
novation—the free and full offers of the Gospel, and the duty of men to accept 
it— the necessity of personal holiness—as well as an everlasting state of rewards 
and punishments beyond the grave.’’ Address of the Executive Committee, 9. 

23 This Methodist member was an Englishman, the Rev. John Summerfield; after 
his death in June, 1825, the Committee did not replace him. The Methodist Church 
consistently refused to support or to allow its clergy to support the Tract So- 
ciety, as it competed with their own denominational publishing concerns; ef., e.g., 
Nathan Bangs, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York, 1860), 
IV, 7-8, 38, 85-87. 
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who were in turn chosen by the general membership of the So- 
ciety.” 


Aside from its primary publishing activities, the first im- 
portant objective of the central Committee was the formation 
of auxiliary societies, “indispensable to the usefulness of Na- 
tional Societies of every description.”” “Old and young, rich and 
poor, male and female” were urged to unite with the Society, to 
circulate its tracts, and to work for the prosperity of the parent 
institution. The Committee promised to send free copies of the 
Annual Reports, and of the bimonthly American Tract Maga- 
sine, and to allow a 20 per cent discount in the price of tracts to 
local societies who became auxiliaries and donated to the funds 
of the A.T.S.° Even larger reductions were given the A.T-S. 
in Boston, and to societies in Hartford, Conn., Albany, Troy, 
Utica and Rochester, N. Y., in Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, 
Md., Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., Charleston, S. C., and 
Augusta, Ga. These large branches organized secondary sys- 
tems of auxiliaries in their own hinterlands. In 1830 the A.T\S. 
claimed 2,606 associate bodies located in towns and villages of 
every state and territory of the Union; and in this one year 
the central Committee reported the distribution of nearly six 
million tracts—"reaching hundreds of thousands of families; 
and... efficacious in the conversion of many souls.’ 


Thus by 1830 the A.T.S. had realized the ideal formulated 
fifteen years before by N.E.T.S. leaders: a central publishing 
office, supplying the needs of a national system of outlying 
agencies. But in 1825 the founders of the A.T.S. had proph- 
esied a “new era,” prophesied perhaps moré truly than they 
themselves realized. The new era of the thirties and forties was 
the boisterous period of America’s growth, when the march of 
population to the West combined with the concentration of pop- 
ulation in industrial and commercial cities to effect radical al- 
terations in the structure of society. The break-up of old com- 
munity ties, the steadily increasing foreign immigration, the 
growth of the urban laboring class, and the rapid expansion of 
western settlement beyond the pale of churchly influence—these 
developments all posed serious problems for the churches and 





24 Articles IV, V, VI, Constitution of the A. T. S., Address of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 24. 

25 Ibid., 26-27; The Religious Intelligencer, X (1825-26), 72. 

26 A. T. S., New York, Fifth Annual Report, 1830, 25-27. 

27 Ibid., 7, 11-12. 
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religious institutions. To meet the challenge, the Tract Com- 
mittee adopted new methods of finding readers and distributors 
of their tracts. 


In 1828 the Committee turned their attention particularly 
to the needs of the rapidly developing frontier areas of the Mis- 
sissipp1 Valley, and in common with the Bible Society, the 
American Home Missionary Society, and other benevolent or- 
ganizations, they undertook the task of evangelizing this vast 
territory within a few years’ time.” While auxiliary societies 
in the older sections of the nation could and did aid in financing 
the new “‘effort,’’ in the sections newly open to settlement there 
were few if any local organizations to take up the real job of 
distributing the tracts. For this work the Committee called the 
Rev. Ornan Eastman from his position as Secretary of the Bos- 
ton A.T.S., and asked him to direct the work of a group of five 
travelling agents—three ministers and two laymen. After a 
winter of exploration in the Valley, Eastman and his colleagues 
reported hopeful news of the welcome they had received from 
the people dwelling in “‘this wide-spread moral waste.” In suc- 
ceeding years the Committee gradually increased the number of 
agents, regarding this as “‘among the most responsible of their 
duties.” 


With the work of building moral and religious sentiment 
on the western frontier thus begun, in eastern cities active tract 
auxiliaries opened a campaign to achieve “the spiritual benefit 
of the neglected classes”: the laborers and immigrants, Ro- 
manist and unchurched. In 1829 the New York City Tract So- 
ciety initiated the system of “monthly tract distribution,” by 
which once each month volunteer workers carried a new tract to 
every family in the city.“". The system was soon adopted in other 
cities, and even in some rural areas. Over a period of several 
years nearly 15,000 distributors took part: teachers, lawyers, 
merchants, deacons, ministers, ‘‘the talent, and influence, and 
piety of the evangelical churches.’’”” 
Comparing these developments in tract work East and 
28 The general expansion at this time of the benevolent societies’ missionary ac- 
tivity is discussed by J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘The American Missionary Spirit, 1828- 
35,’’ Church History, VII (1938), 125-37. 

29 A. T. New York, Fourth Annual Report, 1829, 20-27. 

so Ay T. New York, Fifth Annual Report, 1830, 22. 

o, A. T. New York, Fourth Annual Report, 1829, 27-29. 


32 A. T. S. Boston, Seventeenth Annual Report, 1831, 13-19; ef. Knight, Hallock, 
67-68. 
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West, the Executive Committee in New York early came to the 
conclusion that the system of auxiliary societies worked eff- 
ciently only in those parts of the country ‘‘abounding in means 
and religious privileges.” Especially disturbing to the execu- 
tives in New York was the tendency of the less active auxiliaries, 
allowed unlimited credit in their purchases of tracts, to accumu- 
late large debts which remained unpaid from year to year. Al- 
though each year a number of benevolent individuals made con- 
siderable donations to the Society’s funds, these did not make 
good the loss. In the early thirties, the Finance Committee re- 
organized on a more business-like basis. They lowered the price 
of tracts to one dollar for 1500 pages, but allowed no discounts 
to auxiliary societies, except the large branches. In 1832 they 
determined to sell only for cash or drafts.’ At the same time 
they added Ornan Eastman to their New York staff, with the 
title of Visiting and Financial Secretary. He was to direct the 
work of the Society’s circulation and collection agents, who by 
this time numbered thirteen.” 

During the winter of 1832-33, Secretary Eastman visited 
auxiliary societies and agents in the larger towns from Charles- 
ton through New Orleans to St. Louis. While straightening out 
the financial affairs of the Society, he succeeded also in greatly 
increasing the interest in its work. At the annual meeting in 
1834, southern members presented a general demand from min- 
isters and auxiliary societies in that area for an agency program 
similar to that provided for the western territories. The Rey. 
William S. Plumer of Petersburg, Va. declared that missionary 
and benevolent institutions had “neglected” the South, where, 
despite a growing religious interest, in many places the “‘spirit 
of reading” was served only by peddlers of secular books.* The 
project then undertaken, of furnishing to every accessible fam- 
ily in the southern states one or more of the Society’s “standard 
evangelical volumes,’ was, in the following year, extended 
throughout the country under the name of the ‘“‘volume enter- 
prise.”*’ During the thirties this project, and the monthly tract 
distribution, both combining distribution of religious literature 
with “kind personal efforts” for the purchaser, constituted the 
major domestic work of the A.T.S. 


33 A. T. S. New York, Fifth Annual Report, 1830, 16-25; 
1832, 18-19. 
S. New York, Seventh Annual Report, 1832, 22, 27. 
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35 A. T. S. New York, Ninth Annual Report, 1834, 3, 6-7. 
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Meanwhile the Committee did not neglect their purpose of 
world-wide evangelization. From its earliest years the N.E.T.S. 
Committee had given money for the work of tract societies and 
mission presses in foreign and pagan lands. In 1827 Jeremiah 
Evarts, then Secretary of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, drew up a set of principles to guide 
the granting of funds. These provided that the A.T.S. could 
finance the publication of all tracts of which the Publishing Com- 
mittee approved faithful English translations.*’ In 1831 the So- 
ciety’s members voted to open a separate treasury for contribu- 
tions to this type of work.** Two years later the fund amounted 
to $10,000; in 1834 it was $20,000, and in 1835, $30,000, one- 
third of the Society’s total income. Hallock filled the pages of 
his Annual Reports with colorful stories of the Russian peasants, 
Baltic merchants, Chinese princes, and other exotic characters 
who had learned of Christ and salvation from the pages of an 
American tract. In 1836 and 1837, with annual donations of 
$35,000, the work in this field reached its peak. The general 
financial collapse of the following year temporarily halted such 
benevolent expansion.” 

By this time, too, the great period of union missionary ef- 
fort had come to its end. In 1837 the schism of the Presbyterian 
Church destroyed the strong center of “Presbygational” unity 
which formed the basis of the movement. One group, the New 
School Presbyterians of New York and Ohio, continued to co- 
operate with the Congregationalists; but the Old School As- 
sembly withdrew its support from the benevolent societies. At 
this crisis the officers and staff of the A.T.S. made clear their 
steadfast adherence to the original platform and policy of the 
Society: unity among Christians and in the nation. They thus 
retained the loyalty of individual Protestants of all denomina- 
tions or ‘‘schools,” and proved, in Hallock’s words, “the wisdom 
of the catholic structure of this Society.’*° However the re- 
surgence of denominational feeling, paralleled as it was by the 
growth of sectional rivalry in economic and political affairs, re- 
inforced the effects of the financial depression in reducing the 
Society's income, and rendering less certain the co-operation of 
volunteer workers and auxiliary societies. Thus the interest of 
37 A. T. S. New York, Second Annual Report, 1827, 39. 

38 A. T. S. New York, Sixth Annual Report, 1831, 82-83. 
39 A. T. S. New York, Fifteenth Annual Report, 1840, 62, gives an eight-year sum- 


mary of the contributions to foreign work. 
40 Knight, Hallock, 70. 
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Secretaries Hallock and Eastman, and of the Committee, focus- 
sed ever more sharply on the enlargement of their group of 
salaried agents. 


In November, 1838, a Congregational minister from the 
mountains of Massachusetts came to New York to buy books, 
Caught in a severe snowstorm, he spent two days at the hospit- 
able ‘Hallock’s home, discussing with him the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the A.T.S. So encouraged was Hallock by the sug- 
gestions of the young minister, Russell S. Cook, that he felt a 
fire kindled in his heart to “expand and glow as eternity rolls on.” 
Soon afterward Cook began to work as volume agent for the 
A.T.S., with such success that a few months later he joined the 
staff in New York as a second Visiting and Financial Secretary, 
supervising particularly the agencies of circulation.” In 1841 
he undertook the organization and direction of the ‘‘colporteur 
enterprise.” 


For many years travelling book salesmen had wandered the 
roads of France, dispensing Protestant tracts. Hallock’s Paris 
correspondent wrote that these “colporteurs” were “alternately 
merchants and evangelists, or rather both at once’; in offering 
books for sale they seized the opportunity thus offered for “‘re- 
ligious conversation .. . address themselves to the consciences of 
their customers, and often even pray with them.” Cook and 
Hallock planned to employ a corps of such devoted agents to 
infuse new energy into tract distribution in their own land. In 
August, 1841, with the sanction of the Committee and of the 
Society as a whole, Cook sent out two pioneer workers to can- 
vass Kentucky and Indiana.*® Within five years of this small 
beginning, the number of tract salesmen grew to 175, and in 
1851 they numbered almost 800. In 1861 Secretary Eastman 
announced that in the course of twenty years the Society had 
employed more than 4,000 colporteurs.” 


The Committee and Secretaries in New York carefully in- 
vestigated the character and background of each man whom 
they commissioned for this work. The colporteur might be a 


41 Ibid., 68; A. T. S. New York, Fourteenth Annual Report, 1839, 28, 17. 

42 A. T. S. New York, Ninth Annual Report, 1834, 43-44. 

43 A. T. S. New York, Ten Years of Colportage in America (New York, 1851), 2-3; 
ef. Knight, Hallock, 78 

44 First Annual Report of the New England Branch of the American Tract a 
(Boston, 1861), 8; beginning in 1842, each Annual Report of the A. T. S. New 
York includes colporteur names and statistics 
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layman, a minister, or a ministerial student, of any denomina- 
tion; the Committee preferred that he be young and unmarried, 
and they insisted that his motive for entering the work be the 
“single desire to do good to souls and thus honor Christ.’** The 
Society's own singleness of purpose was thus reflected in each 
of its representatives. The Committee cautioned the colporteur 
to “avoid religious controversy,” to “be silent on topics of politi- 
cal agitation,” and to take care “not to offend local prejudice,” 
and they urged him always to be “meek and gentle, kind and af- 
fectionate” in his behavior.*® A farmer in Virginia related that 
when he first heard that a tract agent had come to his home he 
“reckoned” that the salesman ‘was a Yankee.” But, he added, 
“my mind changed on meeting his mild look and listening to his 
pleasant conversation.’”" The colporteur, if he were a minister, 
often preached, and where he could he organized Sunday schoo!s 
and lending libraries. His purpose was always “‘the sale of the 
Society's books, not for the Society’s sake, but for the good of 
souls.” 

Immediate direction of the colporteur work was in the hands 
of colporteur superintendents. Selected because of their inti- 
mate knowledge of the physical, social, economic, and religious 
geography of their assigned districts, these superintendents ad- 
vised the New York Committee in the selection of new col- 
porteurs, and in the formation of general policy. Much of their 
time was spent in public relations work, keeping before the 
churches the importance of the tract cause and the needs of the 
national Society. In addition, the superintendents were held re- 
sponsible for all the books and tracts ordered for their districts, 
and for the monthly and quarterly accounts of the colporteurs.” 
The colporteur superintendent thus filled an important position 
in the closely-knit A.T.S. organization. Another valuable means 
of centralized oversight and control, as well as of advertisement, 
was the colporteur convention. Several times each year groups 
of colporteurs, superintendents, and agents of the Society met 
in cities in various sections of the country. Here the tract work- 
45 A. T. S. New York, Instructions of the Executive Committee of the American 


Tract Society, to Colporteurs and Agents (New York, n.d., probably 1850), 29. 

46 Ibid., 70-71, 73-74. 

47 A. T. S. New York, Report of Colportage in Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina (Richmond [?], 1855), 9. 

48 A. T. S. New York, Instructions, 38. 

49 Ibid., 18, 21; A. T. S. New York, Home Evangelization: A View of the Wants 
and Prospects of our Country, based on the Facts and Relations of Colportage 
(New York, n.d., probably 1850), 81. 
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ers gained new fervor and enthusiasm through contact with one 

another. At most of these meetings the Secretaries from New 

York attended, and led discussions on the broader aspects of 

the work of the Society, its publications and the colporteur sys- 

tem.” 

The great value of the colporteur enterprise was its flexi- 
bility. In rural areas of the South and West the colporteur 
jogged in his buggy or on horseback from village to village and 
farm to farm. In the cities of the Atlantic coast or the Missis- 
sippi valley he visited from house to house, and encouraged the 
wealthier citizens to endow A.T.S. bookstores. A growing num- 
ber of colporteurs speaking foreign languages worked among 
the French and Spanish of New Orleans, and the Irish, Welsh, 
German, and Scandinavian immigrants farther north. Other 
colporteurs talked with sailors in the ports, and with the boat- 
men of the Hudson River steamers, the canal barges, the rafts 
and flatboats of the Mississippi River. A.T.S. agents went into 
Mexico with the American army and worked in Jalapa, Tamp- 
ico, Monterey, and Mexico City. In January, 1850, a colporteur 
sailed for California, and within a few months had formed the 
Pacific Tract Society, and established a salesroom in San Fran- 
cisco. Two years earlier workers farther north had organized 
the Oregon Tract Society, and in 1855 the first Oregon colpor- 
teur began his labors.” 

The effect of this aggressive method of tract distribution, 
as one colporteur reported, was that “intemperance has been 
checked and Sabbath breaking restrained; schools are increas- 
ing and churches building . . . and, as an effect which always 
follows moral culture, dilapidated buildings and fences are re- 
paired, enterprise encouraged, and the value of property is 1n- 
creased.”’*” The response to the colporteur’s efforts was partic- 
ularly gratifying in the South and West. In 1848 Justin Ed- 
wards toured the lower South, where he was “deeply impressed 
with the vast importance of the colporteur enterprise.” Fle 
50 A. T. S. New York, Ten Years of Colportage, 19-23; accounts of the conventions 

can be found year by year in the Reports. 

51 The Reports after 1841 contain many detailed statements of their work by the 
colporteurs themselves; there are summaries in A General View of Colportage as 
conducted by the American Tract Society in the United States (New York, 1845), 
Ten Years of Colportage, and Home Evangelization; ef. also, J. Orin Oliphant, 
‘¢The Operations in the Oregon Country of the American Bible Society and the 
American Tract Society before the Civil War,’’ Washington Historical Quarter- 


ly, 24 (1933), 105-27. 
52 A. T. S. New York, Ten Years of Colportage, 19. 
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urged that the “thousands and tens of thousands who are and 
till they die must be destitute of the stated preaching of the 
Gospel from educated, regular and ordained ministers” be given 
“such preachers as Baxter and Bunyan, Doddridge, and Flavel, 
and Paul”; and these “thousands will bless God forever for the 
colporteur.””’* In directing the attention and resources of the 
Society to the needs of Americans south of the Mason and Dixon, 
and west of the Mississippi, the work of the colporteur prepared 
the way for the separation of the national A.T.S. and its Con- 
gregational predecessor and associate in New England. 


In the mid-forties, Congregational churches and _periodi- 
cals began a campaign for independence from their fifty year 
old missionary union with the Presbyterians. As in the Pres- 
byterian schism of 1837, the benevolent societies in New York 
felt the shock of disunion; but to this second disruption the anti- 
slavery movement added a bitter complication. In the early 
fifties, Congregational newspapers and journals opened an as- 
sault on the A.T.S. Committee for its policy with regard to 
“crime at the South.”” Writers in these papers, notably Joseph 
P. Thompson of the /udependent, Leonard Bacon of the Con- 
gregationalist, and others in New York and Connecticut, accused 
the A.T.S. editors of deleting from their books passages demon- 
strating the evils of slaveholding. 


encouraging the apparently spontaneous movement of pro- 
test, Bacon attended the meetings of western Congregational 
associations, and there bore “decided testimony”’ against the So- 
ciety's policy.” At their annual meeting in August, 1855, the 
Congregational Association of New York unanimously adopted 
a committee report, prepared by Thompson, which gave strong 
support to the accusations. At this same meeting, Congrega- 
tional clergymen applauded the declaration that an ‘‘attempt to 
make a church or denomination ‘national’ impairs the influence 
of Christianity, and the Gospel, in respect to crime at the 
South.’’”’ 


53 Hallock, Light and Love . . . Edwards, 488-89. 

54 The Unanimous Remonstrance of the Fourth Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Connecticut, against the policy of the American Tract Society on the subject 
of Slavery (Hartford, 1855), 7-8. The literature of the slavery controversy is too 
voluminous to list completely; this pamphlet, probably written by William W. 
Paton, pastor of the church, gives a good statement of the opposition to the 
Society. 

55 The Tables Turned. A Letter to the Congregational Association of New York, 
reviewing the report of their committee on ‘‘ The relation of the American Tract 
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In the battle of pamphlets, editorials, and speeches thus be- 
gun, defenders of the Tract Society demonstrated that many of 
the A.T.S. tracts and books were anti-slavery in effect. They 
argued that the policy of the abolitionists, if adopted, would cur- 
tail the work of the Society, and weaken its influence by making 
it a sectional, one-party agency. They quoted from the columns 
of the Jndependent a statement that the A.T.S. was “doing in- 
directly more than any other institution—more than could be 
done directly by 20 anti-slavery societies—in the great work of 
teaching the slaves to read and of raising them with their mas- 
ters to that stage of civilization in which their emancipation 
would be an inevitable necessity.”** Their attackers emphasized 
the growing sectional division; tract leaders emphasized the 
value of the principle of national union. 


Nevertheless the wide-spread and well organized abolition- 
ist campaign was effective. Churches in New England and the 
Puritan West held indignation meetings, closed their doors to 
A.T.S. agents, and in some instances withdrew support from an 
institution of such “powerful but defective influence.’”” In Ohio 
anti-slavery Congregationalists and Presbyterians united to 
form an American Reform Tract and Book Society, to supply 
the deficiencies of the A.T.S. and “to prevent slavery from pos- 
sessing our new territories.’”* In New England the older Con- 
gregationalist A.T.S., less fervently abolitionist, nevertheless 
took advantage of the harassed position of their New York as- 
sociates, and over a period of several years they made persistent 
efforts to gain control of the national Society.” 


3y 1856 public criticism of the A.T.S. and the party of dis- 
sent within it combined to force the appointment of a Special 
Committee to investigate the financial and editorial operations 
of the Executive Committee. In 1857 this Committee, com- 


Society to the subject of slavery’’ (Boston and New York, 1855), 1. 18; ef. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, A Letter to the Secretaries of the American Tract So- 
ciety (New Haven, 1858), 15-16. 

56 The Tables Turned, 40-41. 

57 Unanimous Remonstrance, 7. 

58 American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, Thirteenth Annual Report, 1853, 
126. This became the Western Tract and Book Society. The Rev. John Rankin, 
the Society’s first president, gives an account of its founding and early work in 
his ‘‘Autobiography’’ (Rankin-Parker Mss. owned by the Duke University 
Library, Durham, N. C.), 94, ff. 

59 Seth Bliss, Letters to the Members, Patrons and Friends of the Branch Ameri- 
can Tract Society in Boston, instituted 1814; and to those of the National So- 


ciety in New York, instituted 1825. By the Secretary of the Boston Society (Bos- 


ton and New York, 1858), passim. 
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posed of fifteen distinguished clergymen and laymen, cleared the 
Executive Committee of the charge of financial mismanagement ; 
but on the slavery issue it reported so ambiguously that both of 
the contending factions claimed a victory.” Not until the meet- 
ing of May, 1858, did the “government” party win from the 
members of the Society an unequivocal vote of confidence in the 
conservative, national policy of the Executive Committee.” 


A few weeks after this decisive vote, the A.T.S. in Boston 
declared their independence; they resolved to publish their own 
tracts, to buy others, not only from the Society in New York, 
but also from anti-slavery publishers, and to employ agents to 
distribute this literature throughout the country. In accord with 
this move, some abolitionists in New England transferred the 
connection of their local tract societies from New York to Bos- 
ton, and others organized new groups in direct competition with 
loyal New York auxiliaries. The strife in such communities was 
bitter, reflecting the divided opinion of New Englanders on the 
major political and religious issue of the times.” 


Still, such was the prestige and influence of the national 
Society that even in New England it could continue to claim the 
“unshaken confidence and unabated love of thousands of Chris- 
tians.”” In 1859 the New York Society re-entered the home field 
of the Massachusetts A.T.S., and established a New England 
Branch Society; within a year this branch gained substantial 
support.”” 


The abolitionist campaign against the Tract Society, al- 
though only a minor episode in the history of the anti-slavery 
movement, was of major importance in the history of the Tract 
Society. It provided a convincing test of the strength of an or- 
ganization which combined the fervor of American revivalism 


60 A. T. S. New York, Thirty-first Annual Report, 1856, 5-6; ‘‘Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee’’, Thirty-second Annual Report, 1857, 225-44. For events following 
the meeting of 1857, Special Report of the Executive Committee of the American 
Tract Society . . . in regard to their action upon Resolutions adopted in the An- 
niversary of 1857 (New York, 1858), particularly 7-8. 

61 A. T. S. New York, Thirty-third Annual Report, 1858, 5-7; A. T. S. Hartford, 
Conn., The Tract Society and Slavery. Speeches of Chief-Justice Williams, Judge 
Parsons, and ex-Governor Ellsworth delivered in the Center Church, Hartford, 
Conn... Jan. 9, 1859 (Hartford, 1859), 11-12. 

62 A. T. S. Boston, Forty-fifth Annual Report, 1859, 3-5, 8-11, et passim; ef. the 
comment of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society, that there is really little dif- 
ference in the policies of the two tract Societies, in a pamphlet by Charles K. 
Whipple, The American Tract Society, Boston (Boston, 1859). 

63 A. T. S., New York, Thirty-fifth Annual Keport, 1860, 37, 64-69, 351-55. 
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with the practical administrative acumen of American business- 
men. The excellence of the Society’s publishing work, largely 
under the direction of W. A. Hallock, has been demonstrated 
elsewhere,” and hence is not discussed in this paper; but equally 
important is the fact of the Society’s pioneering in methods of 
distribution. In their introduction and development of the col- 
porteur system, Cook, Eastman, and their assistants suggested 
techniques of travelling salesmanship which not only other benev- 
olent organizations, but also publishers of “‘fiction and infidel- 
ity’ found it profitable to imitate,’ and which, after the Civil 
War, were universally adopted by the large commercial houses, 


The Tract Committee, however, used these common sense 
business methods never for personal profit, but always for their 
primary object of “reviving” and unifying the religious life of 
America. In the heat of the anti-slavery argument, William 
Lloyd Garrison described the A.T.S., with characteristic over- 
emphasis, as “‘a mighty manufacturer of Public Opinion.’ Such 
authority the Tract Society did not achieve; but, through the 
two agencies of the wandering evangelist and the printed word, 
it played an unobtrusive and lastingly effective part in shaping 
American thought into fundamentalist Protestant patterns. Nor 
should it be overlooked that through this implementation of their 
oft-repeated faith in the power of the press the tract promoters 
also served the cause of literacy and education. 

64 Lawrence Thompson, ‘‘The Printing and Publishing Activities of the American 
Tract Society from 1825 to 1850,’’ in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, 35 (1941), 81-114. 


65 A. T. S. New York, Twenty-second Annual Report, 1847, 78. 
66 American Anti-slavery Society, Annual Report, 1855, 93. 





MINUTES OF THE 
SIXTIETH CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


May 10-11, 1946 


The American Society of Church History held its Spring 
Meeting at the University of Chicago on Friday and Saturday, 
May 10-11, 1946. A total of seventy-one persons was in at- 
tendance at the sessions. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


President Matthew Spinka called the meeting to order at 
2:00 p.m. Fifty-four members and guests were present. The 
first paper, “Democratic Freedom and Religious Faith in the 
Roman Tradition,” was read by W. E. Garrison and the dis- 
cussion was led by James Luther Adams. The second paper, 
“Democratic Freedom and Religious Faith in the Lutheran 
Tradition,” was read by Martin Schroeder and the discussion 
was led by IX. Theodore Bachman. 


EVENING SESSION 


Following the dinner at the Quadrangle Club the Society 
was called into business session by President Spinka. Thirty- 
five members and friends were present. The minutes of the 
spring meeting, May 5, 1945, were approved as printed in 
Church History, June 1945. The secretary reported that 
subject to the fulfilment of the constitutional requirement, 
nineteen new members had been elected by the Council at its 
meeting preceding the dinner. It was also reported that nine 
resignations had been received and accepted with regret. 


President Spinka announced the appointment of a commit- 
tee on program and arrangements for the Spring Meeting, 1947, 
consisting of Winthrop S. Hudson, Dean E. Walker, and 
Ernest G. Schwiebert, with power to add additional members. 
The business session was adjourned at 7:20 p.m. 


The paper of the evening was entitled ‘““Democratic Free- 
dom and Religious Faith in the Reformed Tradition.”” The 
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reader was Winthrop S. Hudson and the discussion was led by 
Joseph Haroutunian. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


William W. Sweet presided at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion, which was called to order at 9:30 a.m. Forty-one mem- 
bers and guests were present. Benjamin N. Nelson read the first 
paper, ‘The Claims of Conscience in the Thought of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Century Probabilists’”’ and the discus- 
sion was led by James H. Nichols. The second paper, ‘*Chris- 
tian Faith and Tolerance” was read by Wilhelm Pauck and dis- 
cussed by Paul Eller. 

At 12:15 p.m., the meeting was declared adjourned. 

Attest: Winturop S. Hupson, 
Assistant Secretary. 








MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


May 10, 1946 


President Matthew Spinka called the Council to order at 
5:00 P. M. Those in attendance were Matthew Spinka, Har- 
old S. Bender, F. W. Buckler, W. S. Hudson, M. M. Knappen, 
J. H. Nichols, E. G. Schwiebert. 


The assistant secretary reported the following changes in 
membership: Deaths, David Jones Evans, Albert John Ram- 
aker; Resignations, J. William Anderson, Lawrence J. Atkin- 
son, Henri Folmer, Walter C. Gibbs, Lorenzo T. Gibson, Hu- 
bert K. Martin, Marvin K. Runner, Anna G. Seesholtz, F. Ernest 
Stiefler. The resignations were accepted with regret. 


By unanimous vote of the Council, the following persons 
were elected members of the Society, subject to the fulfillment 
of the constitutional provisions for members: 


Jerald C. Brauer, 5548 S. Kenwood Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Wayne Kk. Clymer, 70—11 Loubet St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 

Milton Covensky, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

D. Clifford Crummey, 817 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 

William V. Dorn, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago 15, III. 

Lawrence D. Folkenier, Lutheran Church of the Savior, Lans- 
downe, Md. 

Charles W. Forman, American Presbyterian Mission, Box 92, 
Bombay, India. 

James F. Gibbons, St. Edwards University, Austin 1, Texas. 

Francis Glimm, Seminary of Immaculate Conception, Hunting- 
ton. LT. N. ¥. 

W. Glen Harris, 1017 Pilgrim Ave., Birmingham, Mich. 

J. Cecil Haussler, La Sierra College, Arlington, Calif. 

Duane Koenig, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

D. Roy Mathews, 108 LeMoyne Parkway, Oak Park, IIL. 

Hugo Mieran, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford 5, 
Conn. 

Charles R. Newcombe, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin, O. 
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In the battle of pamphlets, editorials, and speeches thus be- 
gun, defenders of the Tract Society demonstrated that many of 
the A.T.S. tracts and books were anti-slavery in effect. They 
argued that the policy of the abolitionists, if adopted, would cur- 
tail the work of the Society, and weaken its influence by making 
it a sectional, one-party agency. They quoted from the columns 
of the Jndependent a statement that the A.T.S. was “doing in- 
directly more than any other institution—more than could be 
done directly by 20 anti-slavery societies—in the great work of 
teaching the slaves to read and of raising them with their mas- 
ters to that stage of civilization in which their emancipation 
would be an inevitable necessity.””"* Their attackers emphasized 
the growing sectional division; tract leaders emphasized the 
value of the principle of national union. 


Nevertheless the wide-spread and well organized abolition- 
ist campaign was effective. Churches in New England and the 
Puritan West held indignation meetings, closed their doors to 
A.T.S. agents, and in some instances withdrew support from an 
institution of such “powerful but defective influence.’ In Ohio 
anti-slavery Congregationalists and Presbyterians united to 
form an American Reform Tract and Book Society, to supply 
the deficiencies of the A.T.S. and “‘to prevent slavery from pos- 
sessing our new territories.”’* In New England the older Con- 
eregationalist A.T.S., less fervently abolitionist, nevertheless 
took advantage of the harassed position of their New York as- 
sociates, and over a period of several years they made persistent 
efforts to gain control of the national Society.” 


By 1856 public criticism of the A.T.S. and the party of dis- 
sent within it combined to force the appointment of a Special 
Committee to investigate the financial and editorial operations 
of the Executive Committee. In 1857 this Committee, com- 


Society to the subject of slavery’’ (Boston and New York, 1855), 1. 18; ef. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, A Letter to the Secretaries of the American Tract So- 
ciety (New Haven, 1858), 15-16. 

56 The Tables Turned, 40-41. 

57 Unanimous Remonstrance, 7. 

58 American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, Thirteenth Annual Report, 1853, 
126. This became the Western Tract and Book Society. The Rev. John Rankin, 
the Society’s first president, gives an account of its founding and early work in 
his ‘‘Autobiography’’ (Rankin-Parker Mss. owned by the Duke University 
Library, Durham, N. C.), 94, ff. 

59 Seth Bliss, Letters to the Members, Patrons and Friends of the Branch Ameri- 
can Tract Society in Boston, instituted 1814; and to those of the National So- 
ciety in New York, instituted 1825. By the Secretary of the Boston Society (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1858), passim. 
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posed of fifteen distinguished clergymen and laymen, cleared the 
Executive Committee ot the charge of financial mismanagement ; 
but on the slavery issue it reported so ambiguously that both of 
the contending factions claimed a victory."’ Not until the meet- 
ing of May, 1858, did the “government” party win from the 
members of the Society an unequivocal vote of confidence in the 
conservative, national policy of the Executive Committee.” 


A few weeks after this decisive vote, the A.T.S. in Boston 
declared their independence; they resolved to publish their own 
tracts, to buy others, not only from the Society in New York, 
but also from anti-slavery publishers, and to employ agents to 
distribute this literature throughout the country. In accord with 
this move, some abolitionists in New England transferred the 
connection of their local tract societies from New York to Bos- 
ton, and others organized new groups in direct competition with 
loyal New York auxiliaries. The strife in such communities was 
bitter, reflecting the divided opinion of New Englanders on the 
major political and religious issue of the times.” 


Still, such was the prestige and influence of the national 
Society that even in New England it could continue to claim the 
“unshaken confidence and unabated love of thousands of Chris- 
tians.”” In 1859 the New York Society re-entered the home field 
of the Massachusetts A.T.S., and established a New England 
Branch Society; within a year this branch gained substantial 
support.”* 


The abolitionist campaign against the Tract Society, al- 
though only a minor episode in the history of the anti-slavery 
movement, was of major importance in the history of the Tract 
Society. It provided a convincing test of the strength of an or- 
ganization which combined the fervor of American revivalism 


60 A. T. S. New York, Thirty-first Annual Report, 1856, 5-6; ‘‘Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee’’, Thirty-second Annual Report, 1857, 225-44. For events following 
the meeting of 1857, Special Report of the Executive Committee of the American 
Tract Socicty . . . in regard to their action upon Resolutions adopted in the An- 
niversary of 1857 (New York, 1858), particularly 7-8. 

61 A. T. S. New York, Thirty-third Annual Report, 1858, 5-7; A. T. S. Hartford, 
Conn., The Tract Society and Slavery. Speeches of Chief-Justice Williams, Judge 
Parsons, and ex-Governor Ellsworth delivered in the Center Church, Hartford, 
Conn, . . Jan. 9, 1859 (Hartford, 1859), 11-12. 

62 A. T. S. Boston, Forty-fifth Annual Report, 1859, 3-5, 8-11, et passim; ef. the 
comment of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society, that there is really little dif- 
ference in the policies of the two tract Societies, in a pamphlet by Charles K. 
Whipple, The American Tract Society, Boston (Boston, 1859). 

63 A. T. S., New York, Thirty-fifth Annual Keport, 1860, 37, 64-69, 351-55. 
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with the practical administrative acumen of American business- 
men. The excellence of the Society’s publishing work, largely 
under the direction of W. A. Hallock, has been demonstrated 
elsewhere,” and hence is not discussed in this paper; but equally 
important is the fact of the Society’s pioneering in methods of 
distribution. In their introduction and development of the col- 
porteur system, Cook, Eastman, and their assistants suggested 
techniques of travelling salesmanship which not only other beney- 
olent organizations, but also publishers of “‘fiction and infidel- 
ity’ found it profitable to imitate,”” and which, after the Civil 
War, were universally adopted by the large commercial houses, 


The Tract Committee, however, used these common sense 
business methods never for personal profit, but always for their 
primary object of “reviving” and unifying the religious life of 
America. In the heat of the anti-slav ery argument, William 
Lloyd Garrison described the A.T.S., w ith char: .cteristic over- 
emphasis, as ‘‘a mighty manufacturer of Public Opinion.’’** Such 
authority the Tract Society did not achieve; but, through the 
two agencies of the wandering evangelist and the printed word, 
it played an unobtrusive and lastingly effective part in shaping 
American thought into fundamentalist Protestant patterns. Nor 
should it be overlooked that through this implementation of their 
oft-repeated faith in the power of the press the tract promoters 
also served the cause of literacy and education. 

64 Lawrence Thompson, ‘‘The Printing and Publishing Activities of the American 
Tract Society from 1825 to 1850,’’ in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, 35 (1941), 81-114. 


65 A. T. S. New York, Twenty-second Annual Report, 1847, 78. 
66 American Anti-slavery Society, Annual Report, 1855, 93. 























MINUTES OF THE 
SIXTIETH CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


May 10-11, 1946 


The American Society of Church History held its Spring 
Meeting at the University of Chicago on Friday and Saturday, 
May 10-11, 1946. A total of seventy-one persons was in at- 
tendance at the sessions. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


President Matthew Spinka called the meeting to order at 
2:00 p.m. Fifty-four members and guests were present. The 
first paper, “Democratic Freedom and Religious Faith in the 
Roman Tradition,” was read by W. E. Garrison and the dis- 
cussion was led by James Luther Adams. The second paper, 
“Democratic Freedom and Religious Faith in the Lutheran 
Tradition,” was read by Martin Schroeder and the discussion 
was led by EX. Theodore Bachman. 


EVENING SESSION 


Following the dinner at the Quadrangle Club the Society 
was called into business session by President Spinka. Thirty- 
five members and friends were present. The minutes of the 
spring meeting, May 5, 1945, were approved as printed in 
Church History, June 1945. The secretary reported that 
subject to the fulfilment of the constitutional requirement, 
nineteen new members had been elected by the Council at its 
meeting preceding the dinner. It was also reported that nine 
resignations had been received and accepted with regret. 


President Spinka announced the appointment of a commit- 
tee on program and arrangements for the Spring Meeting, 1947, 
consisting of Winthrop S. Hudson, Dean E. Walker, and 
Ernest G. Schwiebert, with power to add additional members. 
The business session was adjourned at 7:20 p.m. 


The paper of the evening was entitled “Democratic Free- 
dom and Religious Faith in the Reformed Tradition.” The 
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reader was Winthrop S. Hudson and the discussion was led by 
Joseph Haroutunian. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


William W. Sweet presided at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion, which was called to order at 9:30 a.m. Forty-one mem- 
bers and guests were present. Benjamin N. Nelson read the first 
paper, “The Claims of Conscience in the Thought of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Century Probabilists’ and the discus- 
sion was led by James H. Nichols. The second paper, “Chris- 
tian Faith and Tolerance” was read by Wilhelm Pauck and dis- 
cussed by Paul Eller. 

At 12:15 p.m., the meeting was declared adjourned. 

Attest: WintHRop S. Hupson, 
Assistant Secretary. 














MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


May 10, 1946 


President Matthew Spinka called the Council to order at 
5:00 P. M. Those in attendance were Matthew Spinka, Har- 
old S. Bender, F. W. Buckler, W. S. Hudson, M. M. Knappen, 
J. H. Nichols, E. G. Schwiebert. 


The assistant secretary reported the following changes in 
membership: Deaths, David Jones Evans, Albert John Ram- 
aker; Resignations, J. William Anderson, Lawrence J. Atkin- 
son, Henri Folmer, Walter C. Gibbs, Lorenzo T. Gibson, Hu- 
bert K. Martin, Marvin K. Runner, Anna G. Seesholtz, F. Ernest 
Stiefler. The resignations were accepted with regret. 


By unanimous vote of the Council, the following persons 
were elected members of the Society, subject to the fulfillment 
of the constitutional provisions for members: 


Jerald C. Brauer, 5548 S. Kenwood Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 

Wayne K. Clymer, 7O—11 Loubet St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 

Milton Covensky, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

D. Clifford Crummey, 817 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, IIl. 

William V. Dorn, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago 15, III. 

Lawrence D. Folkenier, Lutheran Church of the Savior, Lans- 
downe, Md. 

‘ Charles W. Forman, American Presbyterian Mission, Box 92, 
Bombay, India. 

James F. Gibbons, St. Edwards University, Austin 1, Texas. 

Francis Glimm, Seminary of Immaculate Conception, Hunting- 
ton, L. I., N. Y. 

W. Glen Harris, 1017 Pilgrim Ave., Birmingham, Mich. 

J. Cecil Haussler, La Sierra College, Arlington, Calif. 

Duane Koenig, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

D. Roy Mathews, 108 LeMoyne Parkway, Oak Park, III. 

Hugo Mieran, Hartford Séminary Foundation, Hartford 5, 
Conn. 

Charles R. Newcombe, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin, O. 
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Ernest D. Nielsen, 2846 Cortez St., Chicago 12, Illinois (after 

June 25th) 

Charles O'Malley, 336 Casitas Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
Jack Fay Robinson, First Congregational Church, Council 

Grove, Kansas. 

Percival A. Wesche, Olivet College, Kankakee, Illinois. 

The following Committee on Program and Arrangements 
tor the Spring Meeting 1947 was appointed by the President: 
Winthrop S. Hudson, chairman, E. G. Schwiebert, and Dean 
E. Walker. 

The Council adjourned at 5:45. 

Attest: WintHrop S. Hunpson, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BISHOP REGINALD PECOCK 
A Stupy In Ecc.LestasticAL History AND THOUGHT 


By H. H. Green. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1945. viii, 261 
pages, 12/6. New York: The Macmillan Company, $4.00. 


This is a careful study of one of the most puzzling personalities of 
ecclesiastical history. Mr. Green, availing himself of many earlier studies, 
has presented the heretical bishop in a clearer light than has been shed 
upon him before, and has succeeded in making Pecock comprehensible if 
not quite classifiable. The Welshman and Oxford scholar who was 
bishop in turn of St. Asaph and of Chichester lived his life in the midst 
of conflicts social, political, and ecclesiastical. His misfortunes culminated 
paradoxically in the fact that, having labored to defend from heresy the 
church of which he was a prelate, he spent his last years in harsh imprison- 
ment for heresy. 

Mr. Green is safe in thinking it “doubtful whether his theological 
views would alone have aroused the venom which led to his downfall.” 
He was the victim of the risimg hospitality to the Lancastrians of which 
Jack Cade’s rebellion is the violent expression. Still more, it would see, 
he was the victim of his own sublime self-confidence. He habitually as- 
sumed the superiority of his own mind and the finality of his utterances. 
In a chapter on Pecock’s character, illustrations of a vanity “so naive 
as to be almost comical” are given from his works. This probably goes 
far to explain the fact that nobody seems to have loved him. He antago- 
nized many influential clerics, including Gascoigne and Bourchier, while 
lay lords distrusted him. In November, 1457, his chief writings were 
put in the hands of twenty-four examiners, some of them personal en- 
emies. Their report was to be acted upon by the archbishop and three 
assessors, bishops of Yorkist leanings. In the end Bourchier pronounced 
a conditional sentence, and Pecock abjured his heresy. Our author inter- 
prets this act, and his appeal to Rome thereafter, as refutation of the 
popular charge that he rejected authority and “seith all of him silf and of 
his owen heed.” 

Mr. Green devotes two substantial chapters to Pecock’s reply to the 
Lollards, and these involve an exposition of the celebrated Repressor of 
Over-much Blaming of the Clergy. Against the Lollard view of the Scrip- 
tures as the only rule of life, Pecock serenely affirms “the doom (judg- 
ment) of resoun or of faith allowable bi resoun,” and the authority of the 
“law of kind (nature).” If there is seeming discord between Scripture 
and the doom of reason, Scripture is to be interpreted by the latter. The 
same is true of the authority of the church, though against Wyclif he 
justifies the hierarchy on the basis of natural law. His defense of the 
monks is weak : they do less evil than the soldiers fighting in France. The 
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chapter on “Pecock as a Critic” reveals a view of the origin of the book of 
Genesis like that of Andrew of St. Victor: Moses compiled surviving tra- 
ditions. His radical treatment of the Apostles’ Creed, in which he rejected 
the article of the descent into hell—an alarming heresy to a generation 
familiar with the treatment of this in the miracle plays—is clearly ex- 
plained by Mr. Green. Scarcely less disturbing was his cavalier treatment 
of the fourth (in his terminology, third) commandment. Green believes 
that Pecock’s rejection of the Donation of Constantine was independent 
of Valla’s. A valuable chapter on “Pecock the Theologian” features the 
“Four Tables,” which form the basis of his elaboration of thirty-one 
points of moral theology, and are treated in his Reule of Chrysten Reli- 
gioun and other books. 

There is much else in this scholarly study crowded with fact and 
quotation. The final short chapter on “Pecock’s Significance” I found a 
little disappointing. But the book as a whole conveys the clear impres- 
sion that Pecock is not to be connected with either the Renaissance or the 
Reformation, but that his unguarded espousal of reason as the corrective 
of Lollard biblicism was carried far beyond the bounds of the orthodox 
scholasticism in which he had been nurtured. Mr. Green’s style leaves 
a good deal to be desired. 





Union Theological Seminary. John T. McNeill. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF BELIEVERS 


By Ernest A. Payne, London: The Kingsgate Press, 1944. 110 pages 
3/6. 


7 


“Let the Church be the Church.” Such was the slogan coined at the 
Oxford Conference on Church, Community, and State in 1937, which 
has been echoed in all parts of the world. Very true! But Mr. Payne 
rightly asks, “What is the church and where is it to be found ?” } 

The answer to that question is sought chiefly in a historical review 
of the Baptist church into its present dev elopment. The problem is, how- 
ever, not alone that of the Baptists but of the Christian church at large. 
Nevertheless a study of the particular may indeed aid in solving the gen- 
eral, for the difficulties of churchmanship are to be found in all branches 
of the church of today. 

The Baptists represent the effort of Christian people after the Refor- 
mation, especially in England, to discovez the true order of the New Testa- 
ment church. Its definition is found in varying but similar terms, in the 
many Confessions of Faith from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. John Smyth, who led the English Separatists in Holland to the Bap- 
tist position in 1608, thus expressed it: “That the outward church visible 
consists of penitent persons only, and of such as believing in Christ 
bring forth fruits worthy amendment of life.” The essential then was the 
right of “regenerate” people to unite by covenant into “the Body of 
Christ” for mutual spiritual helpfulness and, independent of all others, to 
conduct its own affairs even to the choice of all its officers. Two of these 
essentials as ordained by the New Testament are the Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism. 
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One point, however, must be emphasized. Though the Baptists in- 
sisted upon the freedom of the local church, equal insistence was placed 
upon the necessity of fellowship of these churches in Associations or As- 
semblies for the shaping of polity, the formation of doctrine and the ex- 
tension of Christian work in the world. 

Mr. Payne has found the modern problem, for all Christian bodies, 
consisting largely in the three factors: first, the failure of the local church 
to visualise the tremendous task organized Christianity is called upon to un- 
dertake ; second, the failure to unite these diffuse forces into a co-operat- 
ing body to meet the issues of the time; third, the failure to seek honest 
and sincere adjustment of the organization, purpose and doctrine of the 
Christian church to the new world situations, politically, economically, 
and culturally. The Separatist co-laborers, John Smyth and John Rob- 
inson, prophetically declared: “The Lord has more Truth yet to break 
forth out of His Word.” Upon that belief progress was made three hun- 
dred years ago. Perhaps the church is too reactionary today. “It behooves 
us to be worthy of our birth,” said Cyprian. 


Mr. Payne sets forth no detailed program—therein may be the value 
of his study. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Penna. R. E. E. Harkness. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT LINCOLN’S INN 
BY JOHN DONNE 


By GeorGeE Reusen Porrer, ete. California: Stanford University 
Press, 1946. 71 pages. $2.00. 


This sermon on the ninth verse of Psalm XXXVIIT has been pub- 
lished twice before, in 1921 by Mr. Wilfred Merton in a very limited edi- 
tion of fifty copies and in 1924 as an appendix to Mrs. Evelyn M. Simpson’s 
A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne. Dr. Potter discovered and 
was able to use a superior manuscript in the possession of the Houghton 
Library at Harvard—superior in the sense that a number of knotty pass- 
ages in the previously printed version became much clearer and that other 
passages are more effectively worded or punctuated. Probably preached in 
the summer of 1618, according to Dr. Potter’s elaborate hypothesis as to 
the most likely date, this discourse was delivered during the years that 
Donne was the Reader in Divinity at Lincoln’s Inn, where he himself had 
once studied law. This meant that the preacher not only knew his audience, 
but was well known to them long before he took orders; therefore, al- 
though he could allow himself an occasional quip at the expense of the legal 
profession, he had the added difficulty of convincing these men who had 
known the wild “Jack Donne” of the sincerity of “Dr. John Donne.” 
That he was addressing this particular group also meant that he knew the 
intellectual training and the sophistication of his listeners. Like all Donne’s 
sermons, however, this one suffers the disadvantage of not necessarily 
being anything like a verbatim report of what had actually been said in the 
pulpit; Donne’s habit was to preach from notes and to write out some 
of his sermons when he had any leisure time thereafter. 
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The theme of this discourse is the omniscience of God; and, in ex. 
pounding this doctrine, the careful middle way of the seventeenth-century 
Anglican church is apparent. Donne not only warns the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn against confusing prescience with the Puritan doctrine of 
predestination and foreordained damnation, but also urges them not to let 
the practices of the Catholic Church turn them against confession. To 
bring out the value of the latter, Donne employs an apt legal comparison: 
a judge may not use any private knowledge that he may have of the par- 
ticulars of a case unless they are formally presented to him. The quiet 
and explanatory tone with which Donne treats what he believes to be cor- 
rupt tenets and practices in Puritan and Catholic churches is most con- 
vincing of that breadth of mind that has so pleased twentieth-century 
critics of his prose. Dr. Potter suggests that this sermon may well 
serve as an introduction to the rest of Donne’s pulpit oratory. It is indeed 
true that this sermon is in many ways typical of its preacher: he is most 
concerned with the thought-compelling questions of God, sin, and judg- 
ment; the usual imaginative treatment of time appears in one very inter- 
esting paragraph; and he constantly shows his allegiance to Augustine’s 
mind. On the other hand, there is little trace of the great Donne at his 
best in passages of sheer eloquence or of breath-taking symbolism such as 
Logan Pearsall Smith collected in his 1919 volume of Donne excerpts; in 
fact, there are extant many sermons of equal interest and emotional appeal 
that were the work of Donne’s less well-known contemporaries. 

Dr. Potter, who has previously made a valuable study of Donne’s re- 
ligious poems, has edited this sermon with meticulous care and great 
sensitivity for the poet-preacher’s shares of meaning. The introduction 
discusses the two manuscript versions of the discourse and their textual 
differences, the date of preaching, and Dr. Donne as reflected in the ser- 
mon. Appendices give in detail even the most minute variations in the 
manuscripts, place all the preacher’s references to the Bible and Church 
Fathers, and explain particular difficulties. One slight criticism of this 
edition may be felt by some readers. Dr. Potter has chosen to modernize 
both spelling and punctuation; fully aware of the responsibility he has 
taken upon himself in so doing, he has indicated all changes faithfully. His 
care ior the modern reader does not include translation of both the fairly 
numerous Latin citations in the sermon itself and the longer quotations 
from the Church Fathers in the footnotes. Nevertheless, students of Donne 
and of seventeenth-century preaching will be most thankful for this very 
scholarly addition to available literature. 

Hunter College. 3abette May Levy. 


PASCAL: GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 
By Eire Cartier. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1945. 383 
pages. $3.75. 


How is the religious outlook to justify itself in a world of thought 
dominated by science? Blaise Pascal, one of the most gifted pioneers ot 
modern science, insisted, in his famous doctrine of the “three orders,” 
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that science and religion are to be approached by different methods. Reason 
operates in the realm of science, while “charity,” or intuition, is the key 
to religious truth. ‘The heart has its reasons which reason does not 
know.” But the triumph of Descartes’ rationalism, and a long-continued 
confidence that the methods of mathematics and science could be uni- 
yersally applied, caused Pascal’s thought to suffer a long eclipse. In recent 
decades, however, critical analysis of the presuppositions underlying sci- 
ence, and the resulting resurgence of intuitionism, have produced a notable 
revival of interest in Pascal, with his emphasis on the personal, moral, and 
spiritual factors in the quest of ultimate truth. 


In treating Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales, written against the Jesuits, 
Professor Cailliet is on highly controversial ground. Before Pascal’s time, 
revived Stoicism and other forms of rationalism gained ground rapidly 
in France. Irreligious tendencies were further strengthened by the 
reaction which followed the French religious wars. The Jesuits, in their 
eagerness to win back to nominal Christianity as many backsliders as 
possible, were ready to compromise doctrine and ethics. But Port Royal, 
building on Augustine and Jansen, assumed a more uncompromising at- 
titude. In the controversy that ensued Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales, 
championing Port Royal, attacked the Jesuits unmercifully—quite unfairly, 
too, according to some critics. While not entering into questions of fact 
in the matter, Professor Cailliet stoutly defends the sincerity of Pascal's 
Provinciales. 


The Pensées present a difficult critical problem, being mere fragments, 
at least some of which were parts of Pascal’s uncompleted Apology for 
Christianity. Professor Cailliet takes the position that many of these 
Pensées were “journals” of Pascal’s life as a whole, and on this basis 
uses them extensively in the interpretation of earlier periods of Pascal’s 
life. Consonant with his emphasis on Pascal’s developing Biblicism, he 
suggests that “the most profoundly Biblical” fragments are to be dated 
late, and vice versa. 


Professor Cailliet of course lays much stress on Pascal’s piety, calling 
him “one of the first Christian laymen.” The author does not try to ex- 
plain away Pascal’s lapse into worldliness after his “first conversion” or 
his stinginess toward his sister during the same period. The author re- 
minds us that the closing years of his life were characterized by asceticism 
and liberal almsgiving, and that Pascal was by this time a wholly com- 
mitted Christian. 


The author very properly insists that Pascal was not an incipient 
Protestant. His religion had not one but two foci—the Bible and the 
Roman Catholic Church. Many a Protestant thereafter finds in him, as 
in his teacher, Augustine, an inner inconsistency between his evangelicalism 
and his emphasis on ecclesiastical authority. Pascal’s basic Catholic con- 
victions, however, clear him of any charge of cowardice at the very close 
of his life when he submitted to the Church instead of withdrawing from it. 


On the basis of wide reading, well digested and critically used, the 
author offers a history of Pascal’s mind and personality. Without di- 
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gressing, he continually points out suggestive tangents of thought. While 
not “objective” in the sense of hiding his own strong convictions, the 
author’s treatment of his subject is judicious and his opinions carefully 
weighed. The general reader might perhaps appreciate a little more space 
devoted to setting Pascal in the broader background of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and to indicating the reasons for his renewed sig- 
nificance for our own day. Many are awaiting with interest Professor 
Cailliet’s The Heart of Pascal which, with the present volume and the 
earlier The Clue to Pascal, will complete the projected trilogy. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. Lefferts A. Loetscher. 


JESUITS IN OLD OREGON 
By Wituiam N. Biscuorr, S. J. Caxton Printers, 1945. 258 pages. $3.00, 


Here is another addition to the growing literature dealing with the 
history of Catholic missions in western United States, and particularly with 
the Pacific Northwest. The author, a former member of the faculty of 
Gonzaga University at Spokane, Washington, and now of Alma College, 
Alma, California, has specialized in this book on the activities of the 
Jesuit missionaries. His researches have been thorough; he has told his 
story interestingly; and he has made an important contribution to our 
further understanding of the religious history of Old Oregon. 


Protestant readers should remember that the author is a Jesuit writing 
about Jesuits. He does not deviate from his main theme. ‘The story 
begins with the sending of two priests in 1838 to minister to employees 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company who had settled in the Willamette Valley 
and ends with a reference to modern day conditions. The author found 
it necessary to treat his subject according to a geographical rather than a 
strictly chronological outline. Two maps under the covers are of assistance 
in aiding the reader to follow the narrative. While some attention is given 
to the work of the Jesuits in South Dakota, the major part of the book 
deals with their activities among the Indian tribes located in what is now 
western Montana, northern Idaho, and Washington. The volume con- 
tains a biographical appendix which contains the sketches of thirty-nine 
Jesuit missionaries whose labors fall within the scope of the study. The 
author is a careful historian and has given to the public a work well docu- 
mented and indexed. He has drawn upon hitherto unused manuscript 
sources of great interest to students of the history of Old Oregon. 


Washington, D. C. Clifford M. Drury. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
$y Joun Moopy. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945. 338 pages. $3.50. 


One hundred years ago last October the eighth in his retreat at Little- 
more, of a wet night and between eleven o’clock and midnight, John Henry 
Newman fell at the feet of Father Dominic and made his submission to 
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the Roman Catholic Church. John Morley called Newman’s act “an 
earthquake.” Gladstone thought it of calamitous importance. Few acts, 
at least, at once so simple and so significant, have evoked so vast and various 
a literature. (Moody supplies six fine print pages of Bibliography, though 
a good deal of it is background.) It is probably now impossible to add 
anything new to the generally accepted factual aspects of Newman’s life. 
There is room always for a retelling whose value would depend upon 
selections, balance, and some inescapable interpretations. 


By these tests, Moody’s biography, which carries the permission ot 
the proper Roman Catholic authorities, is a distinct addition to what he 
himself has called “Newmania,” and was probably meant, in a way to 
celebrate the centenary of Newman’s “Submission.” 


His purpose, he says in the Foreword, is to supply “‘a popular, read- 
able narrative of Cardinal Newman, and his times, giving equal attention 
to his Anglican and Catholic careers.” The book on the whole lives up to 
the author's purpose. It is readable, comprehensive, factually ample and 
the matter is well handled, and as far as possible Newman is left to speak 
for himself, which in spite of all his protests he was never backward in 
doing. A Newman biography really organizes itself into two epochs, 
phases—call them what you will. At any rate the forty-four years till the 
time when he might have said with Dante— 


‘Midway along the highroad of our days, 
I found myself within a shadowy wood 
Where the straight path was lost in tangled ways.” 


Then his forty-five years in the communion of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Anglican years are completely done, though by no means 
exhaustively. What, by Newman’s own account, set his feet on the Road 
to Rome is sympathetically and dramatically traced. NNewman’s forty-five 
years after his submission are given most space, with a just recognition of 
his frustrations and the reasons why. Manning in England and Talbot in 
Rome, the author seems to think, were most to blame. The larger value of 
the book is naturally in its handling of the Roman Catholic period. 


The final estimate of Newman and his legacies to religion is left to 
Cardinal Manning in a long quotation from his address at a Requiem Mass. 
The overtones—so to speak—of his biography are naturally modulated by 
the author’s own experiences and loyalties. It should be possible, now that 
the seismic shocks of Morley’s “earthquake” are a hundred years over, to 
“place” Newman with some general and dispassionate agreement. The fact 
that it is not done indicates how continuing are the issues he shared—or di- 
rected, or registered. Perhaps he was not the earthquake but the seismo- 
graph. 

This reviewer thinks the real throne of Newman’s ascendancy was the 
pulpit in St. Mary’s. From there he ruled his Oxford and lived thereafter 
in the aura of it. The magic of what he said there and how he said it still 
lays his spell upon us. The rest might well be silence. 


Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
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CONSULAR RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE PAPAL STATES. 
3y Leo Francis Stock, ed. Washington: American Catholic Historical 
Association, 1945. 467 pages. 


The historian is under constant and increasing debt to the minute 
and painstaking scholars who are making available more and more source 
material in printed form. If one is assured that the collation and tran- 
scription of the original documents have been exact and faithful, the gen- 
eral historian is thus spared many hours of travel and correspondence, 
not to mention fatigue and eye strain in reading faded and often illegible 
manuscripts. 

Dr. Stock has already proven his ability to edit original sources with 
such discrimination and exactitude that we can accept his latest volume 
with confidence in its dependability and trustworthiness. A casual perusal 
of the text proves that great care has been taken in transcribing ; doubtful 
readings are carefully indicated and obvious errors are printed as they 
stand, with a notation to that effect. ; 

The author informs us that he has “reduced the annotations to a 
minimum’, but it has been a judicious reduction for he has supplied most 
of the information that is necessary for an intelligent use of the book. Af- 
ter all, only a student of American diplomatic affairs would ordinarily 
have occasion to examine these documents and such a reader can be ex- 
pected to need only such annotations as relate to obscure personages or pe- 
culiar practices of the Papal Consulate. 

This is the second volume of the series of documentary publications 
of the American Catholic Historical Association. The first volume, like- 
wise edited by Dr. Stock, covers the official relations of the State Depart- 
ment and the United States Minister to the Papal States. Together these 
two volumes include practically all of the official documents exchanged 
between the United States and the Papal States to the end of the latter 
after the fall of Rome in 1870, with the exception of the despatches from 
the papal consuls general in the United States to the Vatican, the corres- 
pondence between the papal secretariat and our ministers in Rome, and let- 
ters between the papal consu$s general in this country and their vice-con- 
suls. Dr. Stock, however, from his knowledge of the field, is convinced 
that these documents would not have added materially to the records as 
printed here. 

The book is well stane with only a very occasional typographical 
error (no easy task in a work of this sort) and there is a good index sup- 
plementing the rather full table of contents. 


Andover Newton Theological School. Richard D. Pierce. 
AMERICAN ARMY CHAPLAINCY 


Prepared in the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. Washington, D. C.: The 
Chaplains Association, 1946. Pamphlet, 45 pages. 


Any one who has looked into the history of our army chaplaincy has 
been disturbed by the meagerness of the accessible knowledge. In this 
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situation the pamphlet here reviewed is welcome, because while it does 
not purport to be complete it contains more information, and reliable in- 
formation, in this field than is anywhere else available. Mr. Donald H. 
Thompson’s research in the records has unearthed many important facts. 
These relate mostly to the period beginning with the Revolutionary War 
and ending with the Civil War. Regarding the great development in the 
World Wars there are only statements about certain topics, which yet 
have the merit of being exact and authoritative. It is satisfaction to read 
in a recent number of the Army and Navy Chaplain that a full history of 
the army chaplaincy is in preparation. 

Union Theological Seminary Robert Hastings Nichols. 
New York 
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Theological Monthly, April, 1946. 241-257. 
Werner Richter, “Wandlungen des Lutherbildes und der Lutherforschung,” 
Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, March, 1946. 129-149. 
Joachim Wach, “Caspar Schwenckfeld,” Journal of Religion, January, 
1946. 1-30. 

E. F. Rogers, “Sir Thomas More’s Letter to Bugenhagen,” Modern 
Churchinan, March, 1946. 350-360. 

Martin P. Harney, “Michael O’Cleary of the Four Masters,” Thought, 
March, 1946. 99-108. 

Winthrop S. Hudson, “Variation Among the Early Baptists,” Chronicle, 
April, 1946. 66-74. 

Winthrop S. Hudson, “Economic and Social Thought of Gerrard Win- 
stanley,” Journal of Modern History, March, 1946. 1-21. 

Donald Temen Clark, “Milton’s Schoolmasters,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, February, 1946, 121-148. 

D. C. Allen, “Milton and the Sons of God,” Modern Language Notes, 
February, 1946. 73-78. 

George F. Sensabaugh, ‘‘Milton in the Revolution Settlement,” Hunting- 
ton Library Quarterly, February, 1946. 175-208. 
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Evert Mordecai Clark, “Milton and the Warfare of Peace,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, April, 1946. 195-208. 

Leon Howard, “The ‘Invention’ of Milton’s ‘Great Argument’,” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, February, 1946. 149-174. 

B. Robert, “La Maison des Nouveaux Catholiques a Alengon,” Bulletin 
de la Société de UV Histoire du Protestantisme frangais, October-De- 
cember, 1941. 298-336. 

Pierre Dez, “Notice sur le procés Foucault. Piéces relatives a ce procés,” 
Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du Protestantisme francais, October- 
December, 1941. 337-362. 

J. Pannier, “Les Montgomery et leurs Eglises de Lorges et de Ducey 
(1562-1682),” Bulletin de la Société de l' Histoire du Protestantisme 
francais, October-December, 1941. 291-297. 

Jean Segnec, “Flaubert Historien des Hérésies, dans la tentation,” Ro- 
manic Review, October, 1945. 200-221. 

Theodore Roemer, “The Capuchin Laurence,” Historical Bulletin, January, 
1946. 27f. 37%. 

Martin F. Hasting, S. J., “Historians of Trent,” Historical Bulletin, 
January, 1946. 33f. 38. 

Edward Hagemann, S. J., ““Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu,” His- 
torical Bulletin, March, 1946. 51f. 64f. 

Kristine Mann, “The Self-Analysis of Emanuel Swedenborg,” Review of 
Religion, March, 1946. 266-293. 

Norman W. Mumford, “The Organization of the Methodist Church in the 
Time of John Wesley,” London Quarterly and Holborn Review, 
January, 1946. 35-40. 

Duane Koenig, “The Bibliography of the Roman States 1789-1799,” 
Journal of Modern History, March, 1946. 62-66. 

Mark Schorer, “Blake as a Religious Poet,” Sewanee Review, Spring, 
1946. 241-249. 

Alexandre Koyré, “Louis de Bonald,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
January, 1946. 56-73. 

Joachim Wach, “The Role of Religion in the Social Philosophy of Alexis 
de Tocqueville.” Journal of the History of Ideas, January 1946. 74-90. 

John Brady, “Origins of Maynooth College,” Studies, December, 1945. 
511-514. 

F. McEachran, “The Significance of Soren Kierkegaard,” Hibbert Journal, 
January, 1946. 135-141. 

David E. Roberts. “Training in Christianity: A review article,” Review 
of Religion, March, 1946. 294-307. 

Walter J. Ong, S. J., “Newman’s Essay on Development in its Intellectual 
Milieu,” Theological Studies, March, 1946. 3-45. 

Hermann Hummel, “Emerson and Nietzsche.” Vew England Quarterly, 
March, 1946. 63-84. 

T. W. T. Dillon, “The Society of St. Vincent de Paul in Ireland 1845- 
1945.” Studies, December, 1945, 515-521. 

Anthony C. Cotter, S. J., “Abbé Migne and Catholic Tradition,” Theolog- 
ical Studies, March, 1946. 46-71. 
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Abram L. Harris, “The Scholastic Revival: The Economics of Heinrich 
Pesch,” Journal of Political Economy, February, 1946. 38-59. 

Arthur W. Nagler, ‘“Revisionist Trends in the Roman Church,” Jliff Re- 
view, Winter, 1946. 15-23. 

Sten Rodhe, “Swedish and Danish Christianity,” Le Nord, 1943, 2-4. 
104-120. 

Geddes MacGregor, “The Kirk,” Church Quarterly Review, January- 
March, 1946. 196-203. 

James H. Clarke, “Serbia and the Bulgarian Revival 1762-1872,” Amer- 
ican Slavic and East European Review, December, 1945,. 141-162. 

Tania Leshinsky, ““Dostoevski-Revolutionary or Reactionary,” American 
Slavic and East European Review, December 1945. 98-106. 

Nicholas D. Czubatyj, ‘Russian Church Policy in the Ukraine,” The 
Ukrainian Quarterly, Autumn, 1945. 43-56. 

E. R. Hardy, Jr., “The Russian Orthodox Church at Home and Abroad,” 
Christendom, Spring, 1946. 153-164. 

Hayim Greenberg, ‘“‘Church and State in the Soviet Union,” Jewish Fron- 

" tier, March, 1946. 16-23. 

H. I. Marrou, “Ideas in France: 1939-1945,” Review of Politics, January 
1946. 95-114. 

Carl Mayer, “The Crisis of German Protestantism,” Social Research, 
November, 1945. 397-432. 

George Kennedy Allen Bell, “The Background of the Hitler Plot,” Chris- 
tendom, Winter, 1946. 65-72. 

Kristofer Hagen, “Problems facing German Protestantism,” Christendom, 
Winter, 1946. 45-56. 

Thomas Pothacamury, “Higher Education in India,’ (Roman Catholic) 
Studies, December, 1945. 465-473. 

Arnold Bergstraesser, “The Holy Beggar: Religion and Society in Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal,” Germanic Review, December, 1945. 261-286. 

Alfred Peyrot, “L’Edification de l’Eglise Malgache par les Sociétés de 
Mission,” Journal des Missions Evangéliques, November-December, 
1945. 169-176. 

T. Finnegan, “Christan Social Thinking in Ireland,” Christianity and So- 
ciety, Winter, 1945. 14-21. 
John C. Wenger (translator and editor), “The Schleitheim Confession of 
Faith,” Mennonite Quarterly Review, October, 1945. 244-253. 
Cardinal Fr. Marmaggi, “L’attualita del Concilio di Trento,” Gregorianum, 
1945. 137-148. 

Monsignor H. Jedin, “Il Significato del Concilio di Trento,” Gregorianum, 
1945. 117-136. 

E. Kirschbaum, “L’influsso del Concilio di Trento nell’arte,” Gregorianum, 
1945. 100-116. 

F. M. Capello, ‘““Carattere e importanza della riforma tridentina,” Gregor- 
tanum, 1945. 85-99. 

P. Leturia, “Il Papa Paolo Ill, promotore e organizzatore del Concilio di 
Trento,” Gregorianum, 1945, 22-64. 

H. Lennerz, “De Congregationibus theologorum in Concilio Tridentino,” 
Gregorianum, 1945, 7-21. 
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C. Boyer, “Il dibattito sulla concupiscenza,” Gregorianum, 1945. 65-84, 

H. Cunliffe-Jones, “St. John of the Cross as a Reformed Theologian,” 
Presbyter, November, 1945. 21-23. 

A. W. Ballard. “Laud: A Vindication,” Church Quarterly Review, Oc- 
tober-December, 1945. 98-107. 

E. G. Rupp, “John Wesley’s Toryism and our Present Discontents,” Pres- 
byter, November 1945, 3-12. 

Claud Jenkins, “Bishop Wilberforce Centenary,” Theology, February, 
1946. 43-46. 

J. M. Cunningham, “The Church in the West Riding 1836-1956,” Church 
Quarterly Review, October-December, 1945. 72-85. 

G. T. Berwick, “The Church in the Dominions and the Church at Home,” 
Theology, January, 1946. 2-10. 

Edward D. Myers, “The Soviet Challenge to Christianity,’ Theology 
Today, January, 1946. 496-512. 

Graziella Jalla, “Rapport de la Mission du Zambéze,” Journal des Missions 
Evangéliques, November-December, 1945. 177-185. 


AMERICAN 


Jean Delanglez, “The Discovery of the Mississippi-Secondary Sources,” 
Mid-America, January, 1946. 3-22. 

Jean Delanglez, “The Journal of Pierre Vitry, S. J... Mid-America, Jan- 
uary, 1946. 23-29. 

“Document: Journal of Father Vitry,” Mid-America, January, 1946. 30-59, 

Ira D. Landis, “Mennonite Agriculture in Colonial Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania,” Mennonite Quarterly Review, October, 1945. 254-272, 

Samuel Irenaeus Prime, “Early ‘Ministers of Long Island,” Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, September, 1945. 180- i 

“Journals of Robert Stuart,’ ’ Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Soctety, 
September, 1945. 150-164. 

Robert Stuart, “Reminiscences. Respecting the Establishment and Progress 
of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky,” Journal of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, September, 1945. 165-179. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, “Some History of the Three Synods of Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi,” Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, September, 1945. 143-149. 

Edward Burgett Welsh, “Chillicothe: A Distinguished Rural Presbytery,” 
Journal of the Presbytertan Historical Society, September, 1945. 
137-142. 

Elizabeth Horsch Bender, “Three Amish Novels,” Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, October, 1945. 273-284. 

Mary Royer, “The Amish and Mennonite Theme in American Literature 
for Children,” Mennonite Quarterly Review, October, 1945. 285-291. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Ecumenical Issue in the United States,” Theology 
Today, January, 1946. 525-536. 

Alberto Maria Carreno, “Don Fray Alonso de Montufar, Second Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, and the Devotion to our Lady of Guadalupe,” The 
Americas, January, 1946. 280-295. 
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Marion A. Habig, “The Franciscan Provinces of South America (Bolivia 
and Chile),”” The Americas, January, 1946. 335-356. 

George Carrington Mason, “The Earliest Known Church of Elizabeth City 
Parish,” |"irginia Magazine of History and Biography, January, 1946. 
17-20. 

Albert Sidney Thomas, “Robert Smith—First Bishop of S. Carolina,” 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, March, 1946. 
15-29. 

G. MacLaren Brydon, “Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia,’ His- 
torical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, March, 1946. 
30-49. 

Samuel Clyde McCulloch, “The Importance of Dr. Thomas Bray’s Bibli- 
otheca Parochialis,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, March, 1946. 50-59. 

Andrew L. Drummond, “New England Puritanism in Fiction,” London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review, January, 1946. 1934. 

Gordon C. Warren, “Canada’s Pioneer Missionary,” Chronicle, January, 
1946. 42-47. 

David Rankin Barbee, “Did Shunk Forge the Cotton Mather Letter ?” 
Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, January, 
1946. 179-205. 

Thomas P. Haviland, “Of Franklin, Whitefield, and the Orphans,” Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, December 1945. 211-216. 

Otto Chomet, “Citizen Marsillac on Philadelphia,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, January, 1946. 112-116. 

Maurice W. Armstrong, “Neutrality and Religion in Revolutionary Nova 
Scotia,” New England Quarterly, March, 1946. 50-62. 

Samuel Chiles Mitchell, “Jefferson’s Epitaph Revised,” Chronicle, April, 
1946. 75-83. 

W. J. Grier, “Archibald Alexander of Princeton,” Evangelical Quarterly, 
January, 1946. 59-66. 

Alfred J. Wright, “An Experiment in Education,” Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, January-March, 1946. 30-43. 
Keld J. Reynolds (translator and editor), “Principal Actions of the Cali- 
fornia Junta de Fomento 1825-27,” California Historical Society 

Quarterly, December, 1945. 289-320. 

Jerry B. Jeter, “Pioneer Preacher,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Winter, 
1945-6. 358-368. 

Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Chickasaw Manual Labor Academy,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Winter, 1945-6. 338-357. 

G. W. and H. B. Beattie, “Pioneer Linns of Kentucky. Pt. I.,” Filson Club 
Historical Quarterly, January, 1946. 18-36. 

J. Orin Oliphant, “Letters of Hezekiah Johnson 1838-1849,” Pacific North- 
west Quarterly, January, 1946. 15-30. 

Paul Walther, “Otto Hermann Walther,”’ Concordia Historical Institute 
Quarterly, January, 1946. 110-119. 

August Suelflow, “St. Louiser Volksblatt,” Concordia Historical Institute 
Quarterly, January, 1946. 108-110. 
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F. C. Streufert, “Development of Home Missions in North America,” 
Concordia Theological Monthly, February, 1946. 99-114. 

Cora Dolbee, “Kansas and “The Prairied West’ of John G. Whittier,” 
(cont.), Essex Institute Historical Collections, January, 1946. 49-73, 

Russell E. Francis, “Religious Revival of 1858 in Philadelphia,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, January, 1946. 52-77. 

A. C. Stellhorn, “What Was the Perry County College ?,” Concordia His. 
torical Institute Quarterly, January, 1946. 101-108. 

J. O. Grimes, “Early Academies in Michigan,” Michigan History, January- 
March, 1946. 86-101. 

Emily Penton, “Typical Women’s Schools in Arkansas before the war of 
1861-65,” Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Winter, 1945. 325-3339, 

George D. Harmon, “Divine Right and the Defense of the Union 1860-65,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1946. 42-60. 
Robert E. L. Bearden, Jr., “The Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
States,’ Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Winter, 1945. 269-275, 
Roy Suelflow, “The First Years of Trinity Congregation, Freistadt, Wis- 
consin,’ Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, January, 1946, 
119-126. 

Ramona Sawyer Barth, “Unitarian Women of the 19th Century,” The 
Journal of Liberal Religion, Winter, 1946. 133-148. 

Thomas Ryan, “Brownson and the Papacy,” American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, February, 1946. 114-122. 

James H. Warner, “The Macaroni Parson,’ Queens Quarterly, Spring, 
1946. 41-53. 

Stephen J. Bartha, “The German Element in Toledo,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, January, 1946. 25-38. 

S. Fraser Langford, “Baptist Pathfinders of California,” Chronicle, 
January, 1946. 33-40. 

Sidney W. Powell, “The Early History of Minnesota Baptists,” Chron- 
icle, January, 1946. 12-20. 

Einar Haugen, “Pastor Dietrichson of Old Koshkonong,” Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, March, 1946. 301-318. 

John J. Meng, “Cahenslyism: The First Stage, 1883-1891,” Catholic His- 
torical Review, January, 1946. 389-413. 

Stefan Wloszczewski, “The Polish ‘Sociological Group’ in America,” 
American Slavic and East European Review, August, 1945. 142-157. 

Emma Frances Alderson (editor), “My Life: Emma Cornelia Alderson, 
1938,” West Virginia History, January, 1946. 109-140. 

Paul Hoover Bowman, “Religious Liberty and the Andean Republics,” 
Christendom, Spring, 1946. 213-225. 

John Ritchie, “Among the Quechua Indians,” Bibliotheca Sacra, January- 
March, 1946. 82-94. 

William C. Repetti, “The Beginnings of Catholicity in the Marianas Is- 
lands,” Catholic Historical Review, January, 1946. 431-437. 

Albert C. Thomas, “Baptist Professions of Faith,” Chronicle, April, 1946. 
84-92. 
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E. L. Parsons, Review Article: “Men and Movements in the American 
Episcopal Church—by E. Clowes Chorley,” Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant E pisc opal Church, March, 1946, 3-14. 


Nimkoff and Wood, “Religious Behavior of Minority Groups,” Sociology 
and Social Research, seeeicle- y, 1946. 282-289. 

Donald R. Campion, S. J., “Pioneer Social Catholics,” Historical Bulletin, 
March, 1946. 57f., 67f. 

Aaron I. Abell, “Monsignor John A. Ryan,” Review of Politics, January, 
1946. 128-134. 

Paul M. Humphreys, “History of the First Baptist Church, 1745-1945, 
Hightstown, N. J.,” Chronicle, April, 1946. 49-56. 

Thomas F. O’Connor, “Catholic Archives of the United States,” Catholic 
Historical Review, January, 1946. 414-430. 

Arnold D. Ehlert, Th. D., “Bibliogrz iphy of Dispensationalism,” Bibliotheca 
Sacra, January-March, 1946. 57-67. 


AMONG THE MEMBERS 
Epitep py WintTHROP S. Hupson 


Hans Baron, who has been visiting lecturer on Renaissance and Refor- 
mation History at Johns Hopkins University in the Spring term of 
the present academic year, will serve in the same position during the 
academic year 1946-47. He continues to be a member of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Roy W. Batrennouse of the School of Religion, Vanderbilt University, 
has accepted a professorship of church history at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Donato F. Epricgut has been appointed Superintendent of the Meth- 
odist Mission at Moradabad, U. P. India. 

Cart S. Ecxnarpt has retired as professor of history at the University 
of Colorado. 

Earnest E, Eetrs, 3519 Utopia Parkway, Flushing, N. Y., has been 
promoted to the rank of J.ieutenant Colonel in the U. S. Army Chap- 
lains Corps. 

Leona C. Gane, chairman cf the department of history, Smith College, 
is preparing, in collaboration with F. A. Gregg, a translation of the 
Commentarics of Pius IT, with an historical introduction. It will be 
published as a part of the Smith College Studies in History. 

Rozert F. Grrson, Jr., formerly associate professor of church history 
at the Virginia Theological Seminary, has been appointed Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Mexico City. 

Dom Tuomas A. Micuets, O. S. B., of St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., 
is the author of “Auctor pietatis in Roman Liturgy,” Folia (1946). 


ALBERT JOHN RAMAKER, professor emeritus of church history in the 
German Department of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, died 
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on February 12. He had been on the faculty of the institution singe 7 
1889. 

Cart E. SCHNEIDER is on leave of absence from Eden Theological Sem. 
inary to serve on the Geneva staff of the World Council of Churches, 
His address is 17 Route de Malagnon, Geneva. 

Epwarp C, Starr, curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Col. 
lection, Hamilton, New York, has prepared an attractive brochure 
describing the collection, which contains the largest body of Baptist 
historical materials in America. 

AspEL R. WENTz, president of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania, has been appointed chairman of the American 
section of the Lutheran World Convention. 


Notices for this department, announcing publication of books and 
professional articles, and changes of rank and position of members of the 
society should be sent to Winthrop S. Hudson, Faculty Exchange, Univer. 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 
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